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DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


———__ 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF 
Miss SARAH BOOTH. 

To record the memoirs and delineate the professional 
characters of living individuals is at all times an arduous and 
invidious duty, but the dramatic biographer is subject in 
the conscientious performance of his task, to obstacles and 
discouragements arising from the peculiar nature of the thea- 
trical profession. It is on the stage alone that the rival 
competitors for public approbation are called into contaét with 
each other; that incapacity is doomed to feel its own debase- 
ment in the presence of successful talent; and 4he proud 
possessors of established reputation, to witness the enthusiastic 
reception of some new and dangerous rival. An exhibitor in 
the pulpit of our fashionable chapels possesses an undivided 
empire over the senses and the pockets of his hearers; the 
painter while Be pursues in solitary indigence. the unproductive 
labours ¢ his 'p enc l, looks forward to the time, when he shall 

py thie ates and the critics of his native land, as the 
British Raphael the versifier who hasbeen deluded by his 
friends into a conviction-of his--poetical talents, attributes the 
neglect of his compositions, to the temporary perversion of the 
national taste, by the meretrecious arts, of less chaste and 
legitimate claimants, on the public favor; and Mr. Smirk, with 
all the merits of his rival before his view, is content to be assured 
by Mr, Harris and the rest of his classical friends, that the 
citadel of Bow street, is a perfect model of dramatic architecture. 


But the unfortunate votaries of Thalia and Melpomene, have 
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a ce 
no resources of self delusion in which to forget the merits of 
their rivals, or assuage the auguish of professional disappoint- 
ment: the language of a London audience cannot be mistaken, 
and when the expression of its contempt or resentment over- 
whelms its victim with confusion, in tlie presence of a com- 
petitor to whom it is lavish of merited applause, it is not 
uanatural that jealous resentment, should usurp the place of 
fr‘endly emulation, and a gloomy fretfulness succeed to the 
honourable zeal_and assiduity of professional ambition. 

The sensibility of dramatic performers, is one great imped 
ment therefore to the free and effective performance of his duty 
by the dramatic biographer. He must be conscious that by 
two thirds of the profession, his just severity, will be attributed 
to malice, and his conscientious praise, to personal partiality ; 
that unmeasured approbation will be expected by those to 
whom he can only ascribe a moderate proportion of tatent, 
and that the characters in whom he acknowledges the most 
exalted and varied excellence, will shrink with disdain and dis- 
appointment from any criticism that does not pronounce them to 
be faultless. While we are certain that our anamadversion 
will call forth the vehemence of unjust resentment, we are not 
sure that our warmest praisés will always be received with 
gratitude, or repaid with civility. 

‘Yet the history ofthe stage, and the most cursory observation 
of life and manners, might teach them, how little the progress 
of talent is assisted by unmerited flattery, or the general in- 
fluence of legitimate criticism, counteracted by officious jealousy 
and irritable resentmeut. The dramatic life of Garrick was 
‘one continued struggle between gratitude for mercenary praise, 
and resentment for the just and friendly correction of his errors. 
The flatteries of Davies, and the admonitions of Hill, alternately 
raised him to the height of self esteem and wrung his | 
bosom with rage and despair. He purchased the eulogies 
of the daily critics by orders and introductions to the green 
room, and vented his anger at the otherwise impotent attacks 
jof his enemties, in Epigrams that testify by their bitterness 

of spirit; by the minuteness of their retorts, and by their 
, number, the sensibility of their author to the most pointless 
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and most ephemeral satire. Yet what has he gained by his 
supplications, his intrigue, and his anger, in the estimation of 
posterity! That in scenes of tenderness he was infericy: to 
Barry, that his stature was short, that he was vain, loquacious, 

prone to scandal, and avaricious, was all that his adversaries 
attempted to prove: it is owing to himself that the hasty 
sketches to which their ingenuity, or their malignity, had given 
birth, have been embodied and multiplied for the contemplation 
of posterity ; that the most obtrusive of his vices and his follies, 
are pictured to the life ; and that he is now exhibited on the 
biographical canvas as the Zany of the age in which he 
flourished : the little Davy of dramatic witlings: a theme for 
school-boy declamation on the inconsistencies of exalted genius, 
and a foil to every successful actor who dreads the imputation 
of bustling vanity and ostentatious avarice. 

But it may be asked since the duty ofa dramatic biographer 
is so difficult and ungracious, why do you voluntarily un- 
dertake the performance of your arduous and_ thankless 
labours? nor would the question be easily answered or evaded 
were not the hazard and the labour of an undertaking in an 
ardent temperament, the most powerful stimulus to exertion, 
were folly always invulnerable to the shafts of truth, or the 
general imperfection of human nature unredeemed by occasi- 
onal examples of distinguished talent united to exalted worth. 
To the encouragement of modest merit struggling with the 
obstacles opposed to deserved success, by its own timidity ; 
to the support of rising talent, repressed and impeded by the 
intrigues of avarice and jealousy: to the defence of established 
reputation assailed by the busy and remorseless instruments 
of prejudice and envy ; and to the ardent cclebration of dra- 
matic excellence, and private worth, the humble talents and 
the literary leisure of the Theatrical Inquisitor, will be zealously — 
devoted ; and if he felt his enthusiasy in the cause of genius, 
virtue, and modesty, repressed by his consciousness that many 
individuals of the profession are vain, jealous, captious, and un- 
reasonable, he would deserve to be numbered among the—— s 
and the Pasquins of the day; to receive his sop with supe 


pliant gratitude, and rest his happiness on as smile of a Farley 
er an Arnold. 
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‘For the sneers, the sarcasms, and the more violent evidences of 
resentment on the part of the unworthy numbers of the pro- 
fession, the opportunity of presenting a single tribute to 
genuine and unobtrusive talent, would be to the Editor a 
tenfold compensation, nor will the reader suspect him of any 
sacrifice of truth to gallantry, when he esteems the present 
opportunity of doing justice to distinguished merit, as‘ more 
than equivalent to the monthly indications that he is likely 
to receive of djsappointed vanity, and misplaced resentment. 

Miss Sarah Booth, the subject of our present memoir, was 
born in, or, near, the townof Birmingham, about the year 1794. 
The celebrated Barton Booth, one of the most distinguished 
Tragedians in the annals of the british drama ; the original Cato ; 
whose merits have been celebrated by the musse of Addion, 
and whose monument holds an honourable place in Westminster 
Abbey, was one of this young lady’s ancestors. Her immediate 
parentage is very respectable ; but her father died while she 
was yet an infant, and left his widow with a numerous family, 
and in circumstances by no means affluent. 

The prudence and maternal affection of Mrs. Booth, and her 
attention to the morals of her children, were the best compen- 
sation for the privation of fortune. The talents developed 
and improved beneath her care, became the sources of compe- 
tence to herself and her family. Miss Sarah Booth became 
during the years of infancy, and has since continued, a 
second parent to her family. At a very early age she was 
remarkable for the grace, the agility, and the sylph-like 
lightness of her dancing; and she personated with great 
success the Duke of York, in Richard the Third, Prince 
‘Arthur, in King John, the little girl, in the Children in the 
Wood, &c. &c. Mr. Maeready, the chief under whose 
banners, she served, bestowed great, pains on his pupil; she 
‘was a welcome visitor among several respectable families 
within the circuit of the company, and the time that could be 
spared, therefore, from the duties of her profession was past in 
a society best adapted to inform her manners, to improve her 
mind, and to cherish those virtuous principles by which her 
conduct has always been directed. The affairs of Mr. Macready 
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: becoming embarrassed through the multiplicity of his theatrical 


~ concerns, a temporary disbandment of his forces was the con- 





sequence ; Miss Booth then entered into a short engagement with 
Wilkinson of York, which commenced at Doncaster, where 
she instantly became a favourite. 

An accidental circumstance brought her more immediately 
into notice. Mrs. Stephen Kemble, who was engaged to 
perform at Doncaster a few nights, had the misfortune to 
dislocate her shoulder, in the first act of the Exiles, and Miss 
S. Booth being called upon to supply her place in Aléxina, 
went through the character at that short notice with much 
applause. The success of so young a rival awakened, as 
might be expected, the dissatisfaction and the jealousy of the 
‘*‘ elderly” performers; and she therefore resigned her 
engagement with Mr. Wilkinson ; and immediately after made 
her debut in London at the Surrey Theatre, under the auspices 
of Mr. Elliston. She was the heroine of that gentleman’s 
company both in the serious and lively departments, and con- 
tributed, we have reason to believe, in no inconsiderable degree 
to the successful issue of that gentleman’s speculations. But 
her engagement, however valuable to the manager, was in- 
jurious to herself; her great and varied exertions exhausted 
her strength, and undermined her health ; and her professional 
avocations were for some time pursued at the imminent hazard 
ef her life. 

She made her first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, on 


\ the 23d of November 1810, in the character of Amanthis in 


; the Child of Nature. She is thus described by our pre- 


decessor :—‘“‘ She is abvut eighteen, her figure small, but very 
well formed, and a face, if we may use the expression, full of 
tongues. A frightful woman some very worthy family men 
might be apt to say, but they would misconceive us, and well 
they might, for we meant silent speaking, as the poet has it. 


, All her features are lit up with expression, and convey her 


thoughts before her tongue can utter them. This coupled with 
excessive prettiness is a prodigious excellence. The tones of 
her voice are very flexible and pleasing, and her action is 
graceful.” Since this was written she has proved by repeated 
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————S—————— 
and arduous performances, that her versatility is only equalled 


ee 8 ad 





- by her excellence. 


Miss Booth unites to a degree unequalled by any other per- 
former on the stage, the opposite powers of the comic and 
tragic actress. She can modulate her voice, with equal facility, 
to the pathos of grief, the tenderness of love, and the spright- 
liness of juvenile vivacity. Her eye expresses with alternate 
power the rougish archness of the romp, and the rapture or 
the anguish of awakened sensibility. We have seen her in some 
of the best characters of Mrs. Siddons, and with all our 
veneration for that wonderful actress, dare to pronounce, 
that in the conception of the character, and the delivery 
of the dialogue, in every excellence indeed that. did not 
require the Siddonian contour of countenance, or loftiness of 
stature, the boldness of her attempts were justified by their 
success. In all her performances one excellence, at least, is 
observable. In pathetic and interesting scenes, her delivery 
appears to be the natural and spontaneous impulse of fecling; 
she never appears to ballance her syllables or modulate her 
cadences; she never forgets the woman in the actress; or 
reminds the auditor in the midst of a sublime or pathetic 
passage, of Walker on elocution. . 

When we compare her merits, as an actress, with her youth, 
with the obstacles opposed to intellectual cultivation by her 
infantine and juvenile engagements, and the shortness of her 
probation in the legitimate exercise of her profession, it is im- 
possiblé not to regard the success of her exertions without sur- 
prise and admiration, or without looking forward to the future 
with a confidence emboldened by the contemplation of the 
past: and whatever interest we might have taken as public 
writers in the success of her dramatic efforts, has been in- 
creased and confirmed by the testimonials of her domestic 
worth, that we have been able to obtain in the circle of our 
private intercourse. Miss Booth is ane of those few ernaments 
of the stage, who fulfill, with exemplary care, the duties of the 
daughter, the sister, and the friend; who prove by their con- 
duct and their manners, that the lady may be sometimes synoni- 
mous with the actress; and in whom the brilliance of ac- 
knowledged talent is chastened and subdued by the milder 


‘Justre of the social virtues. H. 
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TALES anp ROMANCES. 
i 
THE UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


a Gale, 
BY MRS. HAMILTON. 





(Continued from page 16.) 

« D'Orsinval hastened to the assistance of the boy, to whom 
he rightly conjectured he owed his life, for he judged it was 
the boy’s exelamation which drew the anger of the sanguinary 
rufian upon him, and he was right ; since at the moment that 


he stopped, and took out his purse to relieve the child, the in- 


tended murderer, who was an Italian Bravo, whom the fear of 
punishment for his misdeeds had compelled to leave his own 
country, passed, and tempted by the hope of possessing himself 
ef what appeared to him a valuable booty, he had instantly 
followed the Count; the youth observed this, and suspecting 
his intention, turned after him, but when he saw the Bravo 
draw a stiletto from his bosom he uttered an exclamation, which, 
by making D’Orsinval turn round, saved his life. Disappointed 
of his prey, the sanguinary monster instantly stabbed the boy, 
who was close to him, and then flew with rapidity. 

‘‘D’Orsinval’s loud and repeated calls for assistance soon 
brought people to the spot, and he had his young preserver, 
whose wound bled apace carried to his house. 7 

‘< Surgical assistance was immediately sent for, and the Count 
heard with real pleasure, that the vital parts were untouched, 
and all that was to be apprehended for the patient arose from 
the loss of blood. 

“* Weak and emaciated as he was, D’Orsinval could not help 
observing that his features were perfestly regular and the ex- 
pression of his countenance at once noble and interesting. 

“ «© You have suffered much, my poor child,’ said he, in a 
softened tone, ‘ for having saved iny life, I hope to make you 
amends.’ 


«Indeed my. lord,’ cried the youth eargestly, ‘you owe 
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me no thanks ; for had not you taken out your purse to relieve 
me, I do not believe that the man would have observed you; 
so that, in fact, I was the cause ad bringing your life into 
danger.’ 

“* Struck with the noble candout of this speech, D’Orsinval 
looked at him with admiration, and was impatient to learn the 


“particulars of his history: enquired his name, and whether he 


had any friends living. 

“* He replied, his name was Julian Le Noir, that he was, he 
believed, an orphan, but that, a few days before that on which: 
he so providentially met the Count, he had lost the only friend 
he had in the world; ‘and after wandering about sir,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ till I was nearly famished with hunger and ashamed 
to ask charity ; a lamp shewed me your face distinctly, as I was 
passing you, and there was a something, I know not what, 
persuaded me that you would relieve me.’ 

-“ Methinks I hear the reader say, ‘‘This boy was no phy- 
siognomist.’ Pardon me the countenance of D’Orsinval would 
have puzzled the skill even of a Lavater. 

** Conscious as he was that his donation to the youth had been 
the effect of a momentary humanity, the Count was pleased 


. at the compliment paid him by Julian ; and, with a smile, told 


him to proceed. 

“« « The first thing that I recollect,’ continued he, ‘ was my 
being taken away from the cottage of my mother, by a man, 
who entered the cottage when I was in it alone, and, taking me 
up in his arms, carried me away ; though I must have been very 
little, I can remember screaming violently, and that he tried to 
pacify me. He carried me in his arms a considerable dis- 
tance, and gave me fruit and cakes. Our path, as I suppose, 
lay through a wood, where we rested for some time; but as 
night came on I dropped asleep in the arms of my conductor, 
and when I awoke it was day-light and I was alone. I recollect 
perfectly being much terrified, and wandering about till quite 
spent with hunger and fatigue, I laid myself down under a tree, 
where I must, I suppose, have passed some hours, when a 
woman and man, who were passing, took pity on me and 
carried me to Paris where they were then going. 
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«© «With these good people, whose name was Le Noir, I 
continued, and they soon loved me as much as if I had been 
- their own child, and indeed I passed for such. As I grew up 
4 I began to be a little useful to my supposed father, and my 
© days’ glided on in peace and happiness, till about two years 
~ ago, when we had the misfortune to lose him. 

«< «Jt is sometimes fortunate for people, I believe, my Lord, 
continued Julian, with naivete, ‘ to be poor, at least I know that 
Claudine and I found it so; for the necessity which we were 
- under of working to gain our subsistence, prevented our having 
time to grieve, as we otherwise should have done; and when 
& our first sorrow was over, we exerted ourselves as much as we 
could to comfort and help one another, but the long illness of 
a “iat had left Claudine under great difficulties, and she 
became at length apprehensive that she would be taken to 

a prison for debts, which she found it impossible to pay. 

«<« Amongst the number of Jaques’s acquaintance, was an old 
~ man, a shoe-maker, who had gained money by his business, and, 
4 unluckily, Claudine applied to him for the loan of a small 
~, sum, with which he complied; after whicl he came to my 
» mother’s (as I called her) rather often, in short, my Lord, he 





& _ offered to marry her, and she, in hopes of having a home for 


~ herself and me, readily consented. But poor Claudine soon found 

| that Dubal (which was his name) was avaricious in the extreme. 
F «« « A short time ago, I was taken ill with an ague and fever, 
- and, no sooner did I begin to recover, than he insisted upon my 
a, leaving his house. Claudine remonstrated with him in vain; 
- but when he found she was resolutely bent on preventing my 
: departure, he was brutal enough to give her a blow which laid 
_ her at my feet. This I could not bear, and I flew upon him ; 

_ Claudine, stunned as she was, threw herself between us, and the 
» Savage seemed sorry for what he had done. He said in a 
4 surly tone, that he did not see any reason why he should be 
*. burthened with other ‘people’s children; but, however, as 
» Claudine wished it, I might stay. My poor mother thanked 

B him with tears of joy, and I appeared satisfied; but I 

4 4 determined as soon as I could walk without assistance, I would 





_ ple: ive his house; for I did not suppose he would behave kind 
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- to Claudine as long as I continued in it, and I took the oppor- 
‘ tunity of her absence, yesterday morning, to put my intentions 
into execution. I tried to get some employment, but as I did 
not look strong enough to work, no one would take me, and, 
but for your lordship, I must have perished.’ 

“ ¢ Well, Julian,’ said the Count, as he ended his simple 
narrative, ‘ you shal] in future be, at least, secure from any 
want, as long as you behave well, I will retain you about my 
person, and you may inform Claudine, if you wish it, ef your 
change of fortune.’ 

** ¢Julian’s heart was too full to allow him to thank his bene- 
factor, but his gratitude was visible in his countenance. He 
speedily recovered, and so assidiously did he attach himself to 
the Count, that D’Orsinval’s prepossession in his favour daily 
increased. He thought it a pity that this young favourite 
should want the advantages of education, and pleased at his 
uncommon progress, he was not sparing of expence. In a 
short time Julian was advanced to the post of his Lordship’s 


secretary, and never had man, a more faithful servant: the | 7% 


young and susceptible heart of Julian glowed with love and 
veneration towards his benefactor, and Claudine, who !shared 
in ,the felicity of her dear Julian, wearied heaven with prayers 
for D’Orsinval’s welfare. 

“The Count, who still remained unmarried, had. abated 
nothing of his licentiousness ; but as hypocrisy was a pre:lo- 
minant trait in his dispositioa, the depravity of his character 
was not very generally known. 

‘“* His housekeeper, who had resided with him a number of 


years, begged his permission, which he readily granted, to take ~ : 


an orphan niece as an assistant in the duties of her situation. 
Soon after he had done so, he one day entered the library to 


get from Julian some papers, which he had given him to copy, — 


_ he found his young secretary in an attitude of meditation; he 
held a pen in his hand, and his eyes were thoughtfully cas! 
upon a sheet of paper, half-written, which lay before him. 

“« « How much have you to write, Julian,’ said the Count; at 
the sound of his voice the youth started up, and replied ina 
eonfused and hurried tone,— 
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«© «Oh, my Lord my task is finished,’ and attempted to con- 
ceal the paper on which he had ‘been writing. 

«© Nay, Julian,’ cried the Count, smiling at his embarrass- 
ment, ‘I must see that paper.’ 

« Julian blushed still deeper as he respectfully presented it 
to his Lord, who read it with surprise. It was a sonnet 
addressed to Annette on the pleasures of friendship, but it was 
evident to D’Orsinval that the ‘sentiments of the youthful 
writer were that of a passionate lover. 

“© Very well, indeed, Julian,’ said he, good humouredly, ‘1 
find you are a poet of no mean order; but pray who is the 
divinity to whom you address such rapturous strains ?’ 

Poor Julian, abashed at his Lord’s villainy could hardly 
stammer out, ‘ That all the household were partial to Annette.’ 

«© « But who is Annette,’ said the Count, who did not re- 
eollect to have ever heard the name before. 

«* ¢ Your Lordship’s housekeeper’s niece.’ 

“¢ Oh! what the little girl, who has recently become a 
part of my family? well, Julian, you are indebted to her I 
fancy, for the discovery of a new talent ; for I dare say before 
she came you did not use to dabble in rhyme.’ 

“‘ Julian, with great simplicity, replied, ‘That the verses 
which his lord had seen was the first that he had ever attempted. 
to write,’ and D’Orsinval dismissed him with a smile. 

“*The Count, who felt curious to see the object of his 
secretary's passion, took an opportunity to go into his house- 
keeper’s room. He found there a young girl about fifteen, very 
busily employed at her needle, but her face and figure were 
both so ordinary that D’Orsinval, as he looked at her, formed 
a very mean opinion of Julian's taste. He asked his house- 
keeper two or three frivolous questions, and was retiring, when 
the loveliest little face he had ever beheld, peeped into the 
room, and on perceiving him, instantly vanished. ‘ Who is 
that beautiful girl? exclaimed he. 















(To be continued. ) 
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The comparative state of estimation in which the theatrical 
profession is held by the great body of the people, is always a 
correct criterion of their intellectual progress. The rude and 
unintelligent multitude, who could be delighted by the imita- ak 
: tion of the heroic passions from a cart, could not regard, with * 
| A ol - much veneration, the beggar wlio endeavoured, by such an f 
is } . exercise of his talents, to obtain a precarious and ignoble exis- 
ie ‘i | tence. Their admiration was the offspring of illiberal igno- 
| rit h ji rance, delighted by novelty, but unable to forget the beggar in 
Hit Hai 3 the actor; and Thespis, while he awakened the momentary 
wonder of the towns and villages throngh which he passed, 
it does not appear to have obtained from his applauding country- 
‘if men, even a pittance suflicient for the necessities of age. 
if When a propitious concurrence of external circumstances 
Wit has secured to dramatic talent the facilities requisite to its dis- 
i it q play, and the emoluments that became the just reward of emi- 
a nent taient assiduously employed ; it might be expected that 

the profession would be regarded with a respect proportioned 
eH t ‘i to the sum of talent that is necessary to its successful cultiva- 

Ms tion, and be honoured with the same testimonials of public 
| Hg esteem that are granted to many professions, evidently demand- 
1 ee ing a less extensive combination of genius and assiduity. The 
m two or three first, indeed, in the ranks of every profession com- 
4 mand the respect and secure the attachment of the public, but 
a)" A the profession of an actor is not like that of a barrister, a 
Or ae passport in itself, independant of personal merit, to friendly 
a and respectful regard. To say of a woman that she is an 
my f" actress or a singer, or of a man that he is a performer, is to 
vt! degrade him in the opinion of the majority of the parties to 
aS il whom he is introduged : and nothing but the gradual influence 
" { i of private worth or acknowledged excellence will dissipate the 
ha Tae impression. 








h Hh) _ The prejudice thus generally extended is owing to many 
Vi ae causes, the-greater number of which we shall merely enumerate: 
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‘ the recollection and mis-interpretation of an ancient statute, by 
; which the present servants of his majesty are supposed to be 
stigmatised as vagrants ; the buffoonery, vulgarity, and dullness 
fof the lower order of verformers; the persuasion that even 
“the most splendid ornaments of the drama must at some period 
: have shared their fortunes, or copied their manners, and that 
’ same degree of contact and contamination is still inevitable; 
~ the proneness of comic actors to private exhibitions of their 
talents; the arts to which the less respectable performers are . 
“reduced in ‘obtaining a decent benefit; and above all to the 
vavidity with which the follies and errors of individuals conti- 


hy nually. exposed to public observation are circulated and re- 


, 


ceived 
: * We have been led to these observations by a scurrilous and 
: unmanly attack upon Mrs. Jordan, in a paper that has long 

“been remarkable for its sacrifice of critical justice and good 
: Deaith, ‘to personal resentment. The abuse that has been so 
in “lavishly bestowed by the editor of the Times, on the managers 
and performers of Covent Garden Theatre, while on former 
occasions it betrayed to the lovers of the drama, a uniform 
a intemperance” of spirit, was neither so gross nor so obtrusive 
Aas to awaken the suspicions of the general reader; but in the 







and the manners of a gentleman. Combined with his personal 
enmity to Mr. Harris, his bitter remembrance of the punish- 
“ament suffered by his father, for a libel on the elder brother of 
Mrs. Jordans protector, may be supposed to have excited him 
‘ his present violation of justice and decency. Had Mrs. Jordan 
mR resumed her station on the English stage, beneath the manage- 
_ ment of Mr. Raymond, or obtained the love and confidence of any 
| “ individual but a brother of the Duke of York; the sensitive 

and outrageous purity of this Evangelical critic, would have 
_ yielded to the general hias of public opinion. We are no 
_ advocates for indecency of manners, or licentiousness of con- 
duct; we regret as sincerely, as the most puritanical of the 
‘daily essayists, the prevalence of adultery, and should rejoice 
even from selfish motives, were all the virgins of the green room 
pure, or all the matrons virtuous. But we cannot admit tke 
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‘nity, to give animation to slander, and to transform the scene 
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privilege of any individual, to convert the theatre, tuto a scene of 
public inquisition on the morals and domestic character of the 
performers. It ison their professional talents alone; on their 
power to excite the terror, the rapture, or the: merrriment of 
the spectators, that the public has a right to express its opinion. 
Neither Mrs. Jordan nor Mrs. Henry Johnstone, solicits the 
patronage of the audience as a woman of virtue, but as an actress; 
they do not challenge the moral approbation of the audience, 
but its critical applause; and are content to sacrifice the 


honours of Arria, and Lucretia, to the praise that may be 
attained from the skilful personification of a Violante and a—— 


If this right of indignation were once admitted, where 


would the progress of medling curiosity, and officious censure, , 


find its termination? Or by what criterion of moral purity, and 
what degree of criminative evidence, would the reprehension of 
the audience be measured, and its opinion decided? If one 
faux pas be visited with a single hiss, what expression of the 
popular indignation shall punish the sins ofa deliberate adulterer? 
who shall determine the limit of venial indescretion, or proclaim 
the precise degree in which a votary of the tragic or the comic 
muse has profaued the temple of Apollo? If the example of 


‘the Times be pursned, we shall have committees on the length 


of Mrs. Orger’s waste ; consultations of the Christmas Misses, on 
the sexual virtue of Mrs. Powell, and critical enquiries into the 
private and domestic pursuits of every young and virtuaus 
actress. The question will not be, whether she performs her 


part with appropriate talent, but whether she is assailed by the _ 


ardour of licentious love, and whether the arts of seduction have 
been successful! and the powerful and natural expression of 
chaste and virtuous feeling instead of awakening the sympathy, 


on the approbation of the spectators, will only lead to a | 


discussion among the critical striplings of the day, of the 


pretensions of the actress to personal chastity, and genuine © 


virginity. 

To assume, therefore, on the part of the public, a power of 
which the discreet and discriminating exercise is impossible, 
would only contribute to gratify the spleen of personal malig- 
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"of enlightened and liberal criticism, into an area of brutal con- 


tention, of unmanly grossness, and prurient aspersion. The 
stage is not yet so utterly degraded, that the most fastidious 
auditor may not hear the accents of conjugal affection, and of 
chaste and honourable love, from the lips of the exemplary 
matron and the spotless virgin; and the critic, whose sen- 
sibility of nerve revolts from the profligate or equivocal cha- 
racters of the sons and daughters of licentiousness, should 


_ profit by the example of his evangelical friends, and exercise 
. his talents in deelaiming against the immorality and impiety 


-» of all dramatic exhibitions. To collect a company of imma- 
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culate performers, would not be expected, we believe, from 
much more fastidious gentlemen than Harris and Arnold; and 
the censor of the Times, if he cannot endure the presence of 
Mrs. Jordan in the Wonder, should number the possibility of 


‘% her appearance, among the most specious arguments for the 


suppression of the national temples to impiety and lascivious- 
ness.” . 

It is indeed one of the most pure and exalted luxuries of 
the man of feeling aud education to witness on the dramatic 
scene, the powerful and effective expression of those moral and 
intellectual virtues, that he has loved and cherished in the 
privacy of domestic intercourse ; to see the well-known features 


_ of a beloved friend lit up with the tenfold expression of the 


pathetic and amiable passions; to witness the flashes of vir- 
tuous indignation from that eye which has beamed upon us in 
a less extensive circle with the lustre of unobtrusive intelli- 
gence; to listen to the accents of that voice that has whispered 
in the hour of affliction, the accents of peace, of hope, and forti- 
tude ; and to prove in the alternations of tone and countenance, 
and gesture, the virtuous ardour, the intellectual energy, and 
the feminine sensibility that have delighted the contemplation, 
beguiled the sorrows or awakened the tenderness of the 
relative, the lover, or the friend. But an audience is not 
composed of many individuals te whom such associations of 
fancy are possible or familiar, A large majority of the 
spectators are to the performers unknowing and unknown, 
they lose no pleasure by applauding the actress for ber dramatic 
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eee — 
talents, and leaving her personal and private merits to the 
writing of those who are interested in their discovery and 
punishment, and it is better that a British audience should 
exercise its dramatic freedom in deciding on the merits of the 
performance, than in refining on criminal distinctions, and ad 
justing the question of precedence between rival harlots. 


H. 





ORIGIN of the LOG BOOK. 
Coelbren y Beirdd, or The Wood Memorial of the Bards, 3s 


what they fomerly used to cut their memorandums upon; such 
as the ancient wooden Almanacks were; or Staffordshire 
Clogg *, or Log. Hence originated the Log-book, which is 
used by the sailors. Also there is a similar thing called a tally, 
or a piece of wood cut with indentures, or notches, in two 
> corresponding parts ; of which, one was kept by the creditor 
and the other by the debtor, as was formerly the common way 
of keeping all accounts ; (and is still used by the brewers. and 
milk-sellers). Hence, likewise, is derived, the Tally-Office, 
( of the Exchequer, in London;) and a feller; and probably a 
Talisman: from the Welsh word, talu, to pay; or from the 
French word, taille... See Kennet’s Glossary to his Parochal 
Antiquities ; and Plot’s History of Staffordshire, page 418 and 
420. 


a 


ORIGIN of the NAME of ENGLAND. 


Egbert, king of the West Saxons, to keep up the memory of 
his own nation, published an Edict: wherein it was ordered 
that the whole heptarchy which the Saxons had possessed them- 
selves of, should be called Englelond, i.e. the Land of the 
Angles: which was about the year 800; and hence came the 
nune of England, and the latin naine Anglia. 





* The Staffordshire clog¢ seems to be a corruption of the Welsh word 
cyflog; that is, wages, or hire; which his still customary among the - 
laboyrers in Wales, to mark every day’s werk upon a stick. 
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THE GRECIAN THEATRE. 
(Continued from page 38) 











Sophocles censured in 7Aschylus three defects: the excessive 
elevation of his ideas, the gigantic style of his expressions, and 
the dificult conduct of his plots. If the models which the 
stage presents to us are too much elevated above us, the cala- 
mities they exhibit cannot excite our compassion, nor the 
examples they hold forth tend to our instruction. The heroes 
of Sophocles are at that precise distance to which our adwiratiou 
and the interests we feel canattain: asthey are raised above 
us Withcut being at too great a distance from us, whatever 
relates to them is neither too foreign nor too familiar; and the 

result.is a sublime pathos, which especially characterizes this 
poet. 

By reducing heroism to” its Just standard, Sophocles lowered 
the style of tragedy, and banished those expressions which a 
wild/imagination had dictated to #schylus, and which diffused 
terror through the souls of the spectators. His style, like 
that of Homer, is full of strength, magnificence, sublimity, 
and mildness. | 

Aschylus painted men greater than they can be, Sophocles 
as they ought to be, and Euripides as they are. This latter 
poet, capable of managing at pleasure all the passions of the 
soul, is especially admirable when he paints the furies of love 
or excites the emotions. of pity: then surpassing himself, he 
sometimes attains.the sublime, for which he seems not intended 

by nature. But the Athenians, melting in tears at the fate 
ofthe guilty Phaedra, and sufferings of the unhappy Telephus, 
are a sufficient vindication of the author. While he was accused 
of enervating tragedy, he had proposed to render it the school 
of wisdom. In his writings are found the system of Anaxa-— 
goras his master, on the origin of beings; and the precepts 
of that morality of which Socrates his friend was then inves- 
tigating the principles; and as he forc ibly insisted on the im- 
portant doctrines of morality, he was placed among the num- 


ber of the sages, and will for ever be regarded as the phile- 
sopher of the stage, 
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ZEschylus preserved in his style the bold figures of the dithyram- 
bic, and Sophocles the magnificence of the epic poem : Euripides 
fixed the language of tragedy; he retained scarcely any ex- 
pressions that are especially appropriate to poetry; but he so 
judiciously selected and employed those of ordinary language 
that under their happy combination the most common word 
seemed to become ennobled. Such is the magic of the en- 


chanting style, which preserving a just medium between meanness | 


and inflation, is almost always elegant, clear, harmonious, flowing 
and so flexible, that it seems to adapt itself without effort to 
every feeling of the soul. Like Plato, Zeuxis, and all those 
who have aspired to attain perfection, he examined his works 
with the severity ofa rival, and corrected them with the soli- 
citude of aparent. He once said that three of his verses had 
cost him three days. ‘I could have written a hundred in that 
time,” said a contemporary poet of ordinary abilities. ‘1 
believe ‘it,’ replied Euripides; ‘but they would have lived 
only three days.’ He favoured the innovations made by 


Timotheus in the ancient music, and employed almost all the ° 


modes, and particularly those, the sweetness and softness 
of which, accorded with the genius of his poetry. 

With respect to the conduct of the pieces, the superior ex- 
cellence of Sophocles is generally acknowledged ; and _ it is 
evident that almost all the laws of tragedy have been formed 
from his models. 

Though comedy had the same origin as tragedy, its history 
is less kndwn. . Invented towards the fiftieth Olympiad, and 
adapted to the rude manners of the rustics, comedy ventured 
not to approach the capital; and if by chance some compa: 
nies of actors, who were unconnected with the others, found 
their way into the city, and performed their indecent farces, 
they were less authorized than tolerated by goverment. It 


was not till after a long infancy that this species of drama_ 


began tomake a rapid improvement in Sicily.. Instead ofa 
succession of scenes without connection or tendancy, the phi- 
losopher Epicharus introduced an.action, all the parts of which 


had a dependence on each other; and conducted his subject, | 


wandering through a just extent to a determinate end. His 
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pieces subjected to the same laws as tragedy, were brought 
into Greece, were they where considered as models; and 
comedy soon shared with her rival the suffrages of the 
public, and the homage due to genius; among which Aristo- 
phanes is ranked. Some comic writers avoided personalities ; 
butothers were so unjust as to make no distinction between errors 
and vices, and to cover merit with ridicule. Thus it was that 
Aristophanes, in the person of Socrates, made virtue the victim 
on the stage; who likewise gave a burlesque parody on the 
plan of a perfect republic as conceived by Plato. 

At the same time, comedy cited before her tribunal all those 
who devoted their talentsto Tragedy; Euripides was all his 
life persecuted by Aristophanes. 

After tracing the progress of tragedy and comedy, it re- 
mains for me to speak ofa species of drama which unites the 
pleasantry of the latter to the gravity of the former. This in 
like manner, derives its origin from the fectivals of Bacchus, in 
which chorusses of Sileni and satyrs intermingled jests and 
raillery with the hymns which they sung in honour of that god. 
It is distinguished from tragedy by the kinds of personages 
which it admits, by the catastrophe which is never calamitous, 


» and by the strokes of pleasantry, bon-mots, and buffooneries 
* which constitute its principal merit. It differs from comedy 


by the nature of the subject, by the air of dignity which reigns 
in some of the scenes, and the attention with which it avoids 


- | all personalities. It is distinct likewise from both the tragic 
> and comic dramas by certain rythmi, which are peculiar to it 


by the simplicity ofits fable, and by the limits prescribed to 


a the duration of the action ; for the satyr is a kind of enter- 


tainment which was performed after the tragedy, as a relaxation 


_ tothe spectators. The scenes present to view, groves, moun- 


tains, grottos, and landscapes of every kind. The personages 
of the chorus were disguised under the grotesque forms 
attributed to the satyrs, and sometimes execute lively dances 
with frequent leaps, and sometimes discoursed in dialogue, or 
sang with the gods or heroes; and from the diversity of 


thoughts, sentiments, and expressions, resulted a striking and 
singular representation. 
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¥schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, distinguished themselves 
in this species of composition, but vot so eminently as the 
poets Achwus and Hegemon. The latter added a new charm: 
to the satyric drama, by parodying scene by scene, several 
well-known tragedies. ‘The artifice and neatness with which 
he executed these parodies, rendered his pieces greatly ap- 
plauded, and frequently procured them the crown. During the 
representation of his Gigantomachia, and while the whole — au- 
dience were in a violent fit of laughter, news arrived of the 
defeat of the army in Sicily. Hegemon proposed to break off 
the piece abruptly; but the Athenians, without removing froui 
their places, covered themselves with their clokes and after 
having paid the tribute of a few tears to their relatives who 
had fallen in battle, listened with the same attention as before 
to the remainder of the entertainment. They afterwards al- 
ledged that they were unwilling to shew any kind of weakness 
or testify their grief, in the presence of the strangers who were 
spectators of the performance. 

At Athens, an actor enjoyed all the privileges of a citizen: 
and as he must be free from the stigmas of infamy, for which 
the law punished great offences, he often arrived at the most 
honourable employments. It is known, a famous actor, named 
Aristodemus, was sent on an embassy to king Phillip of 
Macedon. Others have possessed great influence in the public 
assembly. I shall add, that -Eschylus, Sophocles, and Aristo- 
phanes, did not blush to act a part in their own pieces. The 
alternative of glory and disgrace is common to the actor, with 


_ the orator who speaks in the assembly of the people, and the 


professor who instructs his disciples: in like mamner also, 
mediocrity of talents can only degrade his profession. Consider- 
ably pay is given to the actors who have acquired great cele- 
brity. Polus bas been known to gain a talent in two days. 
Tragedy employed the mask almost from its earliest inven- 
tion: by whom it was introduced into comedy is not known; 
but, in the time of A’schylus, it became a portrait rendered 
more lively by colours, and copied from the sublime model 
which the author had conceived of the gods and heroes. Chi- 
relus and his successors enlarged the idea, and brought it to such 
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perfection, that the result has been a succession of portraits 
in which are expressed, as far as art will permit, the difference 
of situation ang character. You could have discerned, at a single 
glance, the profound grief of Niobe, the atrocious pro- 


jects of Medea, the terrible rageof Hercules, the despon- 


dency of Ajax, and the manacing fury of the pale and haggard 
Eumenides ! 

You could not indeed see the various shades of passion succeed 
each other in the countenance of the actor; for the greater 
part of the spectators were so distinct from the stage, that it 
would be impossible for them in any manner to be reached 
by this language. The objections better founded are, that 
a mask causes the voice to lose a part of those inflections, 
which gave it so many charms in conversation ; its transitions 
are sometimes abiupt, its intonations harsh and rugged: the 
laugh is so altered, that if it is not managed with art, its grace 
and effect is entirely lost. The Greeks were sensible of these 
inconveniences;. but their ideas would be more hurt if the 
actors performed without such a disguise; since in fact they 
could not express the relations which exist, or ought to exist 


between the phisiognomy and character, between the condition 


and external appearance. With a people who did not permit 
women to appear on the stage, what disgust must not be 
excited at seeing Antigone and Phaedra appear with features, 
the harshness of which would destroy the illusion! The mask 
which was allowed to be changed with every scene, and on 
which was pourtrayed the symptoms of the principle af- 
fections of the soul, could alone maintain and justify the error 
of the senses, and add a new degree of probability to imitation. 

It was on the same principle that in tragedy the stature 
of the actor was frequently increased to four cubits*, the height 
of Hercules and the ancient heroes. This was effected by 
buskins, which raised them four or five inches; while gauntlets 
lengthened their arms ; and every part of their hody was rendered 
apparently thicker in proportion. And when conformable to 
the laws of tragedy, which require a strong, and sometimes a 





* Six English feet, and nearly half an inch. 
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to human vengance: it was here the champion of public virtue, 


_ ousness; within these walls the associate of Halifax, and a 
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vehement declamation, this almost colossal figure, habited in a Ss 
magnificent robe, made the theatre resound with a voice 7% 


audible toits extremity. There were few spectators whocould — # 
not feel the full effect of this majestic decoration, and found  & 
themselves more disposed to receive the impression it was in 
tended to communicate. 9 
The managers did not always exact money from the public, | 
sometimes tickets were distributed in lieu of it; but in general 7 
the price for admission was two oboli. 
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THE ABBEY OF M—N--M, 
OR 


SANDIWICH, WILKES AND RIGBY. 





Among the melancholy memorials of wickedness that only 
lives in the execration of its survivors, the Monastery of M—— 
peculiarly deserves the attention of the contemplative traveller. 
It was here that in the nocturnal orgies of lust and blasphemy the 
wits, the scholars and the courtiers of the eighteenth century, 
defied the interruption of offended justice, and beneath the 
affectation of piety, to their ¢reator, endeavoured to conceal 
the perpetration of enormities for which they were amenable 


indulged inall the depravity of gross and laborious licenti- 


confidential servant of his sovereign, indulged in the recipro- 
cities of sensuality, witha profligate and obnoxious demagogue ; 
and beneath that roof the loquacious eulogist of regal chastity 
explained and practiced the precepts of corruption. 

The place is now deserted and is gradually falling to decay. 
Admission however is easily obtained and they who are versed’ 
in the. fashionable history of the last century, will discover 
in the interior of the structure, and in the memoranda related 
by their conductor, respecting the old and neglected articles 
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a of furniture, ample food for reflection and enquiry. The in- 


dividuals who composed, the society, were all of them dis- 


a tinguished for their rank, their fortune their elegance of 


manners, or their wit; they were the literary, political 


a and fashionable luminaries of the period during which 


they flourished; yet the majority of their number are only 
remembered for their vices; their names are transmitted 
to the present generation as synonimous with all that can 


¥ > debase the humau form and intellect ; and of all the monuments 

4 that in the delirium of vanity they had erected for themeslves, 
not one remains to testify the existence of several of these 
Be individuals, but the cradle of M—n—m. 


Among the founders of the Abbey, the most conspicious 
were Paul Whitehead, John Wilkes, Dick Rigby, and Lord 
Sandwich. The number of the members was thirteen. Of 
these, one in general wasthe Abbot, and the other twelve sup- 
ported the character of monks; but on occasions of peculiar 


a solemnity the Abbot assumed the personation of our saviour, 
~* and his companions were transformed into the twelve apostles. 


To relate with minuteness the varieties of their modes of 
blasphemy, would be to shock the feelings of the reader, as 
much as it contributed to awaken his astonishment. In the 
capacity of monks they chaunted the songs of Woodward and 
Captain Morris, to the catholic music of Non Nobis and 
Te Deum; in their personation of Christ and his apostles they 
covered one of their body in a manger ; conveyed him thence 
to rock him in a cradle, and ultimately placed him naked on a 
cross. They addressed the abandoned females whom they 
conveyed from their usual haunts of debauchery to this selected 
temple, in the language applied by scripture to the mother of 
our Saviour, and outvied in their private ribaldries, the pru- 
rient indecencies that have since heen exposed to view in the 
writings of their companions. Notwithstanding their disparity 
of rank, and the direct opposition of their political views and 
their private interests, no two men were ever more perfectly 
formed for each others society than Wilkes and Sandwich. The 
same easy gaiety of manner, the same light and careless play- 
fullness in the exercise of licentious wit, and the ivdulgence of 
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sportive profaneness, and the same plausibility of countenance, 
gesture, and elocution, that enabled them to speak and to per- 
form, the most abandoned wickedness, without apparent con- 
consciousness of error, were equally observable in the patriot 
and the first Lord of the admiralty. Sandwich was indeed 


more ardent than select, more voracious than delicate in the 


indulgence of his sensual appetites. Wilkes was not less addic- 
ted to the pleasures of the bottle, but he gratified his palate 
with “curious” and skilful luxury. They were both voluptua- 
ries, but Sandwich was a glutton and:a drunkard, Wilkes 
had amore perfect command of his temper on emergencies and 
a more perfect readiness of finesse. Sandwich sometimes gave 
way to the impulse of momentary anger, Wilkes was accus- 
_tomed to brood over the offences of his companions in the 
solitude of lis study. i 
’ The protection of Miss Hickman, and other notorious amours. 4 
of his, Lord Sandwich’s life, appear from the comments of his | 
contemporaries, to have formed but a small proportion to his 
various acts of profligacy and folly; but the picture that Wilkes 
affords us of himself, is more hideous than that which was pre- 
sented of Lord Sandwich even by the most malignant of his 
enemies. We find him in his letters, cajoling at one time his 
only daughter, with all the fulsome flattery of a lover, into that 
good humoured self complacency that might best accord with 
his views upon her purse and fortune, and addressing her at 
another, in the luxurient minuteness of lust and blasphemy. 
The third of the persons on the Abbots list, bore so striking 
a resemblance. to certain Bacchanial heroes of the present time 
in every particular, but their wit, and the features of his cha- 
racter may be so distinctly traced from the various sketches of 
his contemporaries, that every student of men and manners will 
thank us for his portrait. This person was Jack Rigby, the 
protege of the Bedfords, and at that period, first on the list of 
political bon-vivants. It is true he wrote no plays to atone 
for his gluttony, his intemperance, and his mercenery spirit; 
and that he was not the advocate but the enemy of freedom. 
Yet during his life he was not less frequently gratified by the 
caresses ofhis friends, by the flatteries of political partizans, or the 
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venal contributors to the daily journals, than many a proud 
yet profligate successor who calculates on the posthumous 
sorrow of his flatterers and looks forward with deceitful hope 
to the reverence of posterity. Alas! of what avail is the 
ascription of that praise, which cannot be bestowed without re- 
calling the remembrance of opportunities neglected, and of 
talents misapplied to the propogation of turpitude and misery ! 
The dull and unenlightened sensualist is an angel of light com- 
pared with him who only sees the path of eminence, that he 
may avoid it, and displays his intellectual splendor to dazzle 
while he misleads his young confiding, and generous disciples! 

We are informed by a contempory Biographer, that the in- 
structions of a country grammar school, formed the circle of 
Richard Rigby’s education; of course its extent was nearer 
to ignorance than to learning; but nature had done much 
both in body and mind, and though he could not boast of ex- 
uberant art, or splendid eloquence, his frame was strong, his 
intellect was vigorous. 

His rise in life was owing to accident. The Duke of Bed_ 
ford had a dispute on the race-course at Lichfield, with a 
fellow of rude manners, and great personal -strength, who 
actually inflicted upon his Grace corporeal chastisement, and 
would probably have put an end to his existence, had not 
Rigby, whom chance had conducted to the spot, thrown him- 
self in between them. The Duke rewarded his protector by 
immediately taking him ‘into his house, where, finding him of a 
disposition suited to his mind, he made:him his confidential 
friend, and, when appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, car- 
ried him over to that country as his secretary. The rewards 
of his political situation in Ireland were the offices of Master 
ef the Rolls, and Vice-Treasurer. From Great Britain his emo- 
luments were not small,. and to the astonishment of the public 
he was made paymaster of the forces, under the administration 
of the Duke of Grafton. Such are the rewards of sensuality 
and gluttony. | 

He was proud of his vices, and was accustomed to thank 
God, in the true spirit of impudent licentiousness, that he was 
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not a hypocrite. He was at once nearly parsimonious, and 
extravagantiy voluptuous. He was a’ deep drinker, lux- 
nriant eater, and a jovial bottle companion; but he drank too 
deep for domestic visitors, and could only find his equals in 
Bacchanahian bravery among the monks of M——n—m. 

Nie died worth half a million. A numerous acquaintance 
daily enquired after his health; but, among them all, there 
was not a friend to lament his death, or celebrate his virtues. 

Such were the moral and intellectual endowments of the 
three most conspicuous founders of the Abbey. Cur limits 
preclude us from entering at present on the character and his- 
tory of their companions, and the preceding examples of hu- 
man depravity, will more than satisfy the philanthropist, or the 
reader of sensibility. H. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF BARD. / 


The ancient British word Bardd, or Bard, originally implied a 
prophet, musician, poet, philosopher, teacher, and herald. His 
dress was uni-coloured, of sky-blue, as an emblem of truth, and 
of bissacred character; not unlike the primitive priesthood, for 
the Lord- commanded Moses, “‘ And thou shalt make the robe of 
the Ephod all of blue.” Exodus, c. xxviii. ver. 31, chap. xxxix. 
ver. 22, and Leviticus, c. xix. ver. 27 and 28. These seers, or 
British Beirdd, are mentioned by Lucan, thus :— 


“ Plurima securi fudistis carmina Bardi--” 

“ And many Bards that to the trembling chord, 

* Can tune their timely voices cunningly.” Spencer, 

According to Juv. 16, 13. Bardaicus Judex, seems to have 

been a Judge Advocate in the army. In the primitive times it 
was the office of the priesthood to sound the trumpet; and 
Barddhirgorn, we call the Trumpet Major. The system of 
 Bardism having fallen into almost total oblivion, poetry and 
"music are now the only characteristics preserved, by which the 
ancient Bardd is recognised. In the early state of mankind, 
the Bards were the most learned and skilful, therefore they were 
appointed ministers of. state, and legislators. 
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The term Bardd, is derived from Bér, which in Welch sig- 
nifies the top or eminence ; also a bush, as the misseltoe of the 
oak is called Uchelfar, the high branch; or Pren-awyr, the 
celestial shrub. Likewise Barr, is a court of judicature; Barn, 
is judgment; Barnwr,a judge ; Breyr, « nd Barwn, is a Baron, 
a Lord or President; hence a Bar-pleader, Barrister; Lord 
Chief. Baron, Court Baron, &c. 

Cesar informs us, that all decisions and controversies were 
decided by the British Druids or Druid-Bards, who were a 
branch of that institution. The ancient law of this land 
was administered to the people upon the highest or most conve- 
nient hill of the district ; and we find in King Howel’s Laws, 
p. 123. the Lord, or Judge is directed to sit with his back to 
the sun and storm, so that he might pot be incommoded in his 
deliberation. Many of those ancient Gorseddau, or tribunal 
seats, still remain both in England aud Wales, which tends to 
corroborate this fact, in the names of the following hills and 
mounts ; Bryn-gwyn, the supreme tribunal, and Barnhill, or 
judgement hill, in Anglesey ; Barr’s-Court, in Gloucestershire ; 
Ma’lvern, or Moel-varn, the hill of judgement, in Worcester- 
shire; Moelburgh, or Marlborough mount, in Wiltshire : Tyn- 
wald hill, in the Isle of Man; (probably derived from Dyfn- 
wal Moel-mud, the great law-giver :) Stanton Druw; Bergmcte 
Court, in Derbyshire ; Bryn-Barlwm, in South Wales; 
Eisteddfa Gurig; Parlés; Cader Bronwen, wpon Berwyn, 
in Meirionydd; Pen-bre; Moel-fre; Breiddin-hill, in Moat- 
gomeryshire ; and Breon; hence, probably is derived the 
Brean Laws of the Irish. 

There are likewise a great number of Christian names, as 
well as of places, derived from the same origin; such as 
Par; Barr; Ber-jesus ; Bar-jonah; Bardus, the son of 
Druis; Barton ; Burdolph; St. Baruch, and Barry Islaxd, 
in Glamorganshire ; Bardney Abbey, in Lincolnshire; Ber- 
bury Castle, in Wiltshire ; Bardficid, in Essex, a cousiderable 
demesne, which formerly was the land of a Bard. Also, from 
Can, and Cell, comes Canghell, the singing-room, or chancel of 
a monastery, or church; and letice is derived Canghellawr, or 
Chancellor. 
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THEATRICAL RETROSPECTIONS ; 
By the Late Richard Cumberland Esq. 


It is of along succession of departed favourites, eminent 
in their profession, that I could speak within the period of 
nearly seventy years. To have seen them, and retain a lively 
recollection of their persons and performances, is amongst 
the few gratifications, which Time bestows upon old age in 
compensation for much better comforts, which he takes away. 

T can imagine that I sit and hear the deep-toned and de 
clamatory roll of Quin’s sonorous recitation ; solemn, articulate 
and round ; dealt out with that pedantic magisterial air, as 
if he were a professor lecturing his pupils er cathedré, and 


_ not an actor addressing his audience from the stage. I can 


fancy that I see him sawing the air with his unweildy arm, 
whilst the line laboured as he mouthed it forth. A vast full- 
bottom perriwig, bepowdering a velvet coat embroidered down 
the seams, a long cravat, square-toed high-heeled shoes, and 
rolled silk stockings, clothing two sturdy legs, that rivalled 
bullustrades, were in his day the equipments of a modern 
tragic hero; whilst the hoop and shape (as we see it re- 
presented by Hogarth) surmounted by a high plumed helmet 
over the aforsaid full-bottom, denoted the Roman or Grecian 
chief in his ancient and appropriate costuma.—We saw those 
things without amazement then. | 
Let me not however fail to recollect, that this Atlas of the 
stage could stand under the enormous globe of Falstaff’s 
paunch, and carry himself through that eccentric character 
with consummate pleasantry. When I saw him once in that 
part 1 was very young, and of course very easily amused; but 
i was in my much riper state’ of judgment, when I kept much 
more careful watch upon Henderson in the same part, and_ his 
performance was according to my conception of good acting 
one of those instances, so summed up, of absolute histrionic 
perfection ; and I class it in my idea of excellence with the 
Lear of Garrick, the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Pritchard, the 
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Penruddock of Kemble, and (I must take leave to add) with 
the Iago of Mr. Cook. 
- Quin was not a confined actor: he did not walk in a narrow 
* path, but took a circuit in his road to. fame through all the 
graver casts of the legitimate sertentious comedy. He would 
not have done much for the merry dramatists of the present 
day, but to the writers of the middle age, Vanbrugh and 
Farquhar and Congreve, he was a tower of strength. 1 believe 
he was oratorical preceptor to his present Majesty; I know 
_ he taught Lord Halifax and some other persons of distinction ; 























_} and till the pointed penetrating style of Garrick gave a less 
‘ _™ laborious and a quicker current to poetic measure, Quin’s 
__§ Atlantic swell kept its majectic roll unrivalled. 


ag Itis no new thing to tell the world that Quin was a man- 
») nerist: every tragic performer, male or female, has been, is 
and will be a mannerist, as long as the stage endures. Mrs. 
© Cibber was decidedly such. I have her now in my mind’s eye 
‘ee I behold a slender graceful form from between the wings of 
4 a wide expanded hoop-petticoat (pushed side ways on the 
1 stage) rise like anerhalation. As she advanced in the cha- 
79% racter of Calista, Belvidera, or Monimia; she pitched her 
*® recitation in that plaintive key, from which she hardly ever 
varied, and you felt yourself professedly at a tragedy in the 
first sentence that she uttered. It was sweet, but it was 
sweetness that sickened you: a song that wearied you; a 
charm that unnerved, a perfume that stifled you.—You would 
have thanked Mr. Faweet, or any other saw-grinder, to have 
broken the spell. There was no bearing the pathetic pro- 
longation of one silver tone although melodious as Apollo’s 
harp. Neither is there any reason why metrical recitation 
‘ should copy the mechanical correctness of a steam-engine : 
because heroic lines are of the same length, itdoes not imply 
that they must all be set to the same tune and sung in the same 
time. Let the heroine, who wishes to have mourners at her 
death, recollect that the swan only sings when she is dying. 
Whilst I am writing this, I have Mrs. Heury Siddons in my 
thoughts ; and as this isthe one only instance in which she 
shares the failings of her prototype, IT sinceiely wish her to 
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dismiss it. Every picture must have light and shade; the eye -@ 
enjoys the change of seasons: so does the ear of sounds. The . 
tragic performer should be aware, that the passions must 
not be wearied by continual solicitation; the strong appeal 
must be reserved for great occasion. No hearer can sit throngh 
five long acts of continual lamentation; the finest feelings are 
the most fugacious; they can only be arrested by a master 
hand, and then they can be held but for a certain time; 
tedious petition destroys its own purpose, and a loquaciou: 
pleader is not calculated to excite compassion. 

- Mrs. Cibber was extremely clegant and alluring in her 
action: her very frame was fashioned to engage your pity, for 
it seemed wasted with sorrow and sensibility; the cheek was 
hollow, and the eye was joyless; there was neither youth, nor 
health, nor: beauty, ; yet perhaps in the representation of many & 
of her charasters she became more impressive by the privation 3 
of those charms, than she would have been in the possession / 
of them. I have heard some, who remembered her, contend , 
that as an actress, she has never been equalled. I am not of } 
that opinion. Her style and manner harmonized with Barry's § 
as Mrs, Pritchard’s,did with Garrick’s. Barry was the Mare ™ 
Antony and Romeo of the stage; Garrick would have played 
Macbeth and Abel Drugger in the same night, and Mn. © 
Pritchard would have played with him as Lady Macbeth ani 
Doll Common. Foot said, that Garrick would have rehearsed 
Richard the Third before a kitchin-fire in July to amuse the boy § 
that turned the spit. I do not know that Mrs. Pritchard woul 
have done quite as much, but she was so little fastidious abou! 
her cast of parts, that she took first, second or third, as thes 
fell to her Jot; and as.nature was her guide, she always appeare! 
to be the very character she assumed. Whilst she could displ’ 
the finest powers in the loftiest parts, I have seen her play the hum. | 
ble confidante to Mrs. Cibber’s heroine, and never gave elevatiot 
to a single line above its pitch and station in the drama. I remembe! 
her coming out inthe part of Clarinda in the Suspicious Husband, 
whilst Garrick acted Ranger. The unfitness of her age ant 
person only added to the triumph of her talents. As Garrick> # 
genius could dilate his stature, so could her excellence gf 
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eye - ae grace and juvenility to her person. In short he might have 
The Re, played.a giant, and she a fairy, if Shakespeare would have 
must | “4% written parts for them. On the first night of The Jealous Wife, 
ppeal . : at which I was present, she rescued Garrick from his embarrass- 
rongh aa ment, and the audience from its languor, when she broke out 
ss are and feigned a fit, that electrified the theatre and saved the play. 
naster q The part of Lady Macbeth is probably the strongest test, to 
ne; 2 8 which the genius and powers of an actress can be put. None 
aclous a © can attempt it with impunity, whose abilities are not of the high- 
®& est order; for the passions that it stirs, the language it employs 
9) and the energy it demands, are all of the sublimest cast. As our 
nation to its honour boasts the poet, who conceived it, so has it 
_ @ also had to boast of actresses, who in succession from tle date — 
th, nor ey of its production to the present dav of Mrs. Siddons have figured 
many 99 iv that luminous situation without diminishing its lustre. 
ivation 3 As I am now speaking of Mrs. Pritchard, and not called upon, 
session |= nor disposed, to make comparisons, I shallonly say that I retain 
ontend ’ a strong impression of her excellence. I have distinctly in my 
not of 9 mind her conduct and deportment inthe opening seene, where 
sarry’s, ig meditating on the intelligence her husband’s letters had 
Mare | 9m imparted to her, she gives the first tremendous indication of 
played 9) her character: during which she never failed to command the 
d Mrs. a profoundest stillness and attention throughout all the theatre. 
th and 3 As she proceeded to unfold her thoughts, and her mind seemed 
hearse! «am expanded to admit the visions her ambition teemed with, her 
the bo) sam air, Voice, feature, form itself, and her whole nature visibly 
1 would a imbibed the poet’s inspiration : then it was we feli that thrilling 
5 about | horror at our hearts, which gave up the full consciousness of 
as they} her powers, and proved there was an actress, who could picture 
ppearel to the life a character of the most terrific sublimity, ‘that ever 
| displ § mans imagination formed. 
he hum. | To her succeeded Mrs. Yates ; to Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Barry, 
levation fl and the stage was still respectably supported. Mrs. Barry in 
membe! fam her best days was a lovely and enchanting actress: she pos- 
Fusbund, sesed in an eminent degree all the properties, that are adapted 
age and ‘to express and to excite the tender passions. She had more 
arrick: Variation and flexibility of tone than Mrs. Cibber, and her eyes 
ice git iam Were powerful auxilliaries to her voice and action. She was 
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not exclusively a tragic actress, but filled the characters of 
upper comedy with great success. I do not recollect to have 
seen Garrick play with more animation on any occasion, than | 
when upon the stage with her. as for instance in the part of 
Don Felix and others of that amatory cast. In those days, 


before theatres were of the size, to which they since have a 


grown, the countenances of performers could be distinctly seen, 
and the language of the eyes could be understood by the 
spectators ; and not to have discovered how their lively com. 
ment animated and improved the text would have been a loss | 
indeed. © | ~ 

Of Garrick it was not originally my puspose to have spoken © 
in this place; but the recollection of his various and enchanting | 
talents presses on my mind, and not to speak of him when speak- ~ 


ing of his colleagues and contemporaries, is a self denial I can- “@ 
not practise. He was the great promoter (I had almost saidthe | 


founder ) of that legitamate taste for the early dramatists, par- | 
ticularly Shakespear, which Mr. Kemble to his honour be it 7 
spoken, struggles to uphold, but struggles against a torrent of 
mummery and machinery and song and spectacle, which the 4 
circumstances of the time he lives in, and of the stage he 
treads, render it impossible for him to do more than struge'e | 
with ; it is a turbid torrent which he cannot stem. If he cannot 
trust himself to the character even of Macbeth on the little 
stage in the Haymarket without Mother Goose to cackle in his 
after-piece, neither could Garrick have filled that Colliseum, 
which is now in ruin, unless Johnson. had drawn out his ele- 
phants to allure the gapers in the galleries: All the intelli. 
geuce of his eye, the archness of his smile, the movement of 
his brow, the touching pathos of his under-tones, spent in their 
passage through the misty void, would have failed to reach the 
outskirts of that greedy theatre ; and he would have found him- 
self only understood in the neighbourhood of the orchestra, 
while the rest of the spectators would have discovered little 
else in the finest actor, that ever lived, but the diminutiveness 
of his figure. 

If the dreadfui spectacle, whichthose blazing theatres have 
alternately displayed to the astonished capital, cannot burn 
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them into smaller and more modest compass, but that they will 
rise more splendid from the downfall, and defy their fortune, 
the same resources must supply the same demands, the Muse 
of Comedy must resume her cap and bells, and the proprietors 
must again call forth aut ursum, aut pugiles, to amuse the 
people’s eyes, when they no longer can regale their ears. 

Mrs. Yates was an actress of a loftier cast and higher tone, 
than either Mrs. Cibber or Mrs. Barry— 


For dignity compos'd, and high exploit, 


her natural powers Were great, her genius bold, her person, 
voice and action so commanding, that sometimes in the domi- 
neering torrent of her passion, she would so overbear her 
interlocutors, as almost to outstep decorum and monopolize 
the stage. Still where any great and striking effect was to be 
produced, I have never seen the performer, who in my opinion 
surpassed Mrs. Yates. In short, she was as decidedly formed 
and fashioned by the hand of Nature to be an actress, as Mr. 
Kemble is to be an actor. She had an independant style un- 
methodized by art ; a spirit that disdained prescription, and 
a towering genius,that dreaded nothing but mediocrity. 

This great heroine is now no more ; but the stage has still 
possession of an actress, whom we all have admired, and many 
idolized. Were I only called upon to speak of Mrs. Siddons 
as she has been, I should say that in her first display of cha- 
racter she was as pure, as perfect and as near to Nature as 
Nature’s fairest representative could be. I apprehend she has 
too cautiously restrained and circumscribed her powers, and 
being sensible that repetition needs relief, has not sufficiently 
considered that absolute perfection does not admit of variation . 
why else she should resort so often to her under tones I cannot 
tell, for they are positively inaudible, and the people, who call 


, upon her to speak louder, should convince her that she is still 


too fine a speaker to be allowed to deprive them of their right 
without a remonstrance. 

Upon the arduous part of Hamlet, Mr. Kemble enters with 
atributes in some respects happier and more auspicious than 


those, with which Mr, Garrick was by nature armed. The 
Vel. II. O 
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_ dignity of the prince is in his form; the moody silence, medi- 
tative look, repulsive coldness and taunting ridicule cast on the 
creatures of the court, who besiege him, are peculiarly his 
own: in the judicious management of soliloquy, so little under- 
stood by some, he is not surpassed by any: in his interviews 
with the apparition of his father no actor can be more impressive ; 
but in the graciousness of his manner with Horatio, Laertes and 
others; in his familiar condescension to the players, and especi- 
ally in those delicate observances, which are not to be totally 
laid aside even in his sarcastic scene with Ophelia, and _ that 
more sharp and accusatory one with his mother, which were so 
fin ly and so curiously managed by Mr. Garrick, I must con- 
fess I have not received that perfect satisfaction from Mr. Kem- 
ble, which in other parts he has given me. When Hamlet in 
his interview with Ophelia, repeatedly vociferates—To a nun- 
nery! to a nunnery! and quits the stage, Mr. Garrick tempered 
the unmanly insult ina manner that I cannot define, but by 
the effect it was evident that the sensibility of the actor operated 
as a softener to the asperity aud coarseness of the poet. I have 
thought that in the stateliness of his deportment, and above all 
inv the measured march and high pitched tone of his declamation, 
Mr. Kemble did not sufficiently yield and accord himself to the 
fluctuations of that changeful character, which is throughout 











the drama alter et idem. But these are merely superficial © © 


opinions, that have floated in my mind, whilst I have been 
watching his performance, and they may very possibly be 
coloured by the prejudice of first impressions, and I feel how 
perfectly unfair it is to bring actors now contending with the 
disadvantages of very ,different theatres and different audiences 
to comparisons with actors past. It is° nugatory and frivolous, 
if done to flatter the living ; unjustand cruel, if intended to dis- 
paragethem. The present stage whilst possessed of Mr Kemble, 
has to boast a performer, more deeply scientific, more learned 
and more laborious in his profession than is probably to be 
found in the annals of the British theatre. Although Garrick 
and Barry, Quin and Henderson, Woodward and O’Brien, have 
passed off; although Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, and Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abington and Miss Farren will be 
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a scen no more, the few old ‘fellows like myself, who have lived 
through the whole list, and admired every one of them in their 
turns, would be the most illiberal of bigots, if we did not 
acknowledge the merit of those, who have succeeded to delight 
us, and support the undiminished credit of tle stage. 

4 I cannot quite take leave of Mr. Kemble without noticing 
se Mr. Hunt’s remarks upon orthoépy, as applied tothat elaborate 
performer: I confess I wish him not to be too precise in_ his 
pronunciation, but to content himself with speaking what is 
commonly called court-language, without too marked an aspt- 
ration of certain vowels. In some instances, that are urged 
against him, I think him right, yet [ would recommend it to 
him to restrain his zeal for refurming customs, so long as they 
are sanctioned by the best societies, and are not inelegant. 
That he pronounces aiches, as those who employed the word, 
meant it to be spoken, I am well convinced : the metre puts it 
out of doubt: but it is not worth his while to be in a minority 
for a word—Let him say to himself— 





Scio meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor. 





Mr. Elliston, the Gracioso of Drury-Lane, always enter- 
prising, and as various as a hero of a country company, has 
spirit to undertake and address to execute a great diversity of 
parts. Those which require little else than memory, he seizes 
with facility; but if deliberation, time and study shall be 
wanting, I cannot see where he will find those favours to 
bestow upon them. If he is not extravagantly fond of praise, 
» ~ I think he must be more than satisfied with the very fine things, 
> which have been said of him : I suspect he has a_ few failings, 
which it would he well to correct , but, lest he should not 
be quite as well pleased with advice, I shall forbear to obtrude 
ituponhim. A man of lively parts is apt to cateh at an apoligy 
for carelessness, and if you can inspire him with a high opinion 
of his genius, you may take no further pains about instruction ; 
‘ he will be sure enough to hold it in contempt. If genius may 
.__ be said to consist in the variety of its operations without any re- 
‘ gard to the dignity and importance of them, then may a maker of 
Bs toys be called a man of more genius than the builder ofa ship. 

4 0 2 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
—_$——g 
JUNIUS, 


Including Letters by the same, written under other signa 
tures, now first collected, to which are added his con- 
fidential correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, and his private 
letters, addressed to Mr. Woodfall, with a preliminary 
essay, notes, fac-similes, &c. 








The present edition of the works of Junius while it supplies 
_ a new and unexpected source of literary pleasure, to the 
scholar and the critic, contains the only materials from which 
any conclusion can be deduced, either favourable or adverse to 


the claims of the various individuals to whom they have been, +4 


on various occasions, attributed. ‘The facts and document: 


adduced by Mr. Woodfall have, indeed, decided the pretensions © 


of almost every individual to whom they have been ascribed. 
but while they demonstrate who he was not, they afford no 
prospect of determining who he was ; nor are we sure that the 
positions laid down by Mr. Woodfall respecting his rank in life, 
and his personal independence are uusussceptible of easy refu- 
tation. 

That he was a man of highly cultivated talents, had con: 
tinually and successfully studied the language, the law, and the 
history of his native country; that he was in easy, if not in 
affluent, circumstances, is evident from the character of his 
writings ; fromthe steadiness with which he refused to par 
‘ticipate in the profit of his works; and from his occasioual 
offers of pecuniary assistance; but that he moved in the imme- 


a 


diate circle of the court, (if it be meant in any official or dig- q 


nified, capacity) that he was intimately acquainted, from its first 
conception, with almost every public measure, and every minis: 
terial intrigue, is not quite so evident. His own insinuation 
that Mr. Woodfall knew that his rank and fortune placed him 
above a common bribe, as it was the vehicle of one falsehood, 
it miglit be the foundation ofanother; the intelligence on which 
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Sana 
~<% Mr. Woodfall declaims with so much surprise and satisfaction, 
4 was such as might be obtained with the utmost facility by a 
~~ clerk in a public office, or by a plebeian dependant on a noble 
ag family. The destination of naval armaments has often been 
a communicated to the enemy by a spy, before it was known to 
> the officers themselves; the conversion of a public trust to the 
% purposes of private emolument has often been detected and 
wivete | “a : disclosed by the underlings of ottice, and the private errors and’ 
inary B4 misfortunes of the Duke of Bedford were not confined to the 
“ = knowledge of Junius. The information displayed on his cor- 


respondence with Woodfall, is not of that description with 
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pplies which we might suppose a man of rank to be peculiarly con- 
‘0 the ® versant. 
Which E “Your Veridicus (says he) is Mr. Whitworth; your Lycurgus is a 
rse to Mr. Kent, a young man of good parts upon town.” 
_ This has more resemblance to the knowledge that might be 
saad expected from a tavern lounger, or a venal writer for the news- 
ribed. papers, than from an individual moving in the immediate circle 
si i of the court, and continually connected with all the offices of 
sa ie oe " government. Junius says of Mr. Swinney, a correspondent of 
- ep a Mr. Woodfall’s,— 
in life, a 
v refu- ; P : “ That Swinney is a wretched but dangerous fool; he had the impu- 
=» dence to go to Lord Sackville, whem he had never spoken to, and ask 
— . him if he was the author of Junius—take care of him.” 
nd the This anecdote, says the Editor, is not a little curious; the 
not in fact was true, and occurred but a day or two before the letter 
of his was written, but how Junius, unless he had been Lord Sackville 
0 par- himself, should have been so acquainted with it baffles all con- 
1sioual jecture. It is singular that among his other conjectures the 
ema possibility of Junius having obtained his information directly 
or dig- 7 or indirectly from Swinney himself, did not suggest it to his 
its first © mind ; nor is there any reason to suppose that Lord Sackville, 
minis: y : on receiving such a visit, would refrain from communicating it 
‘uation = to his friends. In one of his letter, he warns his correspondent 
ed him 4 ®gainst David Garrick, insinuating that he was 
ehood, ‘Sent to pump him, and went directly to Richmond to tell the king 
which Junius would write no more.” | 
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On the foundation of this extraordinary evidence, it has been — 
concluded that Junius must have had access to the closet of his 
majesty; as if the volubility of Garrick were not suthiciently 
active to record his own exploits ; or as if his vanity would 
have suffered him to refrain from boasting of his discovery, and , 
his interview with royalty! Junius was in all probability in- a . 
debted for the knowledge of David's officiousness, not to the = 
monarch, but to the actor. a 








oH 

That he was somewhat advanced in life may be collected ' £ 
from his letter to Woodfall, dated Nov. 27, 1771, inwhich 4 : 
he says,— 4 — 4 : 
“ After long experience of the world, I affirm, before God,I never ee a 
knew a rogue who was not unhappy.” e ». 
( 


His advice to Woodfall is delivered in the tone and manner 
of a writer who has studied mankind, and speaks with the av- 
thority of experience. 


“ Make (he says) the most of it, therefore ; and let your views in life 
be directed to a solid, however moderate, indepegdence ; without it no 
man can be happy nor even honest.” 


That during a great part of the interval between January 
1769, and January 1772, he uniformly resided in London and 
its immediate vicinity, and that he. never quitted his stated 
habitation for a longer period than a few weeks, is manifest 
from the dates and the succession of his public and private 
correspondence. 

As to the conclusion of Mr. Woodfall that because he had 
been “advised” on certain points respecting prosecution for 
libel, he was not a lawyer, it is more probable that he should 
have used this form of expression to evade the avowal of his 
prefession than that by taking advice, he should have hazarded 
the disclosure of that secret, of which he was the sole depo- 
sitory. 

To assist us, therefore, in our enquiry after Junius, we have 
no other internal evidence, than that he was at least of middling 
age, but in all probability approaching to fifty ; that he was in 
easy but not affluent circumstances, and that he resided in | 
London. Let us enquire, therefore, how far the claims of the i 
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individuals to whom the composition of his letters have been 








attributed, can be admitted. 





“ The persons (says Mr. Woodfall) to whom this honour has been 
; ascribed on different grounds, and at different times, are the following :—- 
Charles Lloyd, a clerk of the treasury, and afterwards a deputy-teller 
| of the exchequer; John Roberts, also a clerk in the treasury at the 
commencement of his political life, but afterwards successively private 
secretary to Mr. Belham, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, M. P. for 
Harwich, and Commissioner to the Board of Trade; Samuel Dyer, aman 
of considerable learning, and a friend of Burke and of Dr. Johnson; 
William Gerrard Hamilton, another friend, 2 patron of Mr. Burke, 
Edmund Burke himself; Dr. Butler, late Bishop of Hereford; the Rev. 
Philip Rosenhagen; Major-General Charles Lee, well known for his 
- activity during the American War; John Wilkes; Hugh Macanley 
Boyd; John Dunning; Lord Ashburton; Henry Flood; and Lord 
George Saekville.” 















Of the three first of these reputed authors of the letters of 
Junius, Lloyd was on his death bed at the date of the last of 
Juni 's’s private letters, an essay which appears to have been 
written in full health and spirits. He died on the 22d of 
February, and Junius’s last letter to Mr. Woodfall was dated 
the 19th. So says the Editor, but the coincidence is singular, 
and we should like to be acquainted with the duration of 
Lloyd’s illness: death might be the possible cause of future 
silence. Roberts and Dyer had been dead many months 
anterior to this period. Of the two next reputed authors, 
Hamilton solemnly denied the imputation in his last illness, 
and Burke expressly and satisfactorily disclaimed them to Sir 
William Draper. ‘The flowing exuberance of Burke, and the 
epigramatic abruptnes of Hamilton, were equally distinct from 
the style of Juniur. ‘The opinions of the latter on many sub- 
jects, were in qlirect opposition to those of Burke. Hamilton 
never spoke of the style of Junius without disgust, and between 
the years 1763 and 1784, he filled the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Ireland, a singular source from which to ex- 
pect the phillipics of Funius. The pretensions of Rosenhagen 
rest entirely on his own assertion to Lord North: Mr. Wood- 
fall knew him well, and declares that he was not the author of 
the letters, nor can any thing be more different than his auto- 
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graph and that of Junius. General’ Lee during the period of © 7 
Junius’s appearance was engaged abroad in very different | 
pursuits.from those of literature. ‘The ascription of the letters x 
to Wiikes is effectually disproved by the correspondence be. | 
tween him and Junius. Mr. Boyd has been suspected because | 
Mr. Almon thought there was some similarity of hand-writing, © 
and because he blushed on being challenged as Junius!  Ilis 
writings are feeble and uncouth imitations of his model; and | 
as he was in the habit of corresponding with Mr. Woodfall “7 
under his real name, if he were in reality the original Junius — 
he must have disguised both his manuscript and his style. 
Many successive letters of Junius under the signature of 
Atticus were written while Boyd was absent in Ireland. Mr, | 
Flood was in Ireland at a time when Junius was perpetualls 











corresponding with the Public Advertiser under various sig 7 


natures. Be 

In the list then of Mr. Woodfalls claimants there remain only | 
the Bishop of Hereford, Lord Ashburton and Lord George © 
Sackville, Mr. Wilkes had been intimate with Bishop Butler, 
when quartered as Colonel of the militia at Winchester, and 7 


from some curious concurrent circumstances, he ,had strony | 
reasons for believing that the bishop was the author. His friends 7 


however acquite him ofthe charge, because he was a man of 
mild and gentle temper, forgetting that such individuals are, a3 ¥ 
the literature of the present day will testify, the most skilful © 
and the most animated Satirists. We all know that the indivi. & 
dual who occasioned the flight of Pasquin and of the § 
Della Crusean Muses, is the best tempered man in this metro- 7 
polis. The habits and opinions of Junius, however, were not — 
those of a Bishop. Dunning was Solicitor-General when the § 
letters of Junius first appeared and for more than twelvemonths | 
afterwards ; nor can we suppose that in that situation, he would | 
descend to traduce his monarch, or feel it consistent with his 5 
interest or his, inclination to vilify the constituted autho- © 
rities. | 

Sir William Draper divided his suspicions between Lord 
George Sackville and Mr. Burke. We have shown, however, 
that his knowledge of Swinney’s visit does not imply on the 
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part of Junius any knowledge of Lord Sackville and his family, 
and in a letter addressed to the Public Advertiser long before 
he assumed the signature of Juniug, he says, — 

“I belive the best thing I can do will be to consult Lord George 
Sackville. His character is known and consulted in Ireland as much as 


it is here ; and I know he loves to be stationed in the rear as well as my- 
self.” 


Nor is it likely that Lord George Sackville, under a different 


‘signature, should charge himself with the disgrace of cowardice. 


About five years ago the writer of this article, then a very 


x young man, addressed a letter to the Editor of the Monthly 


Magazine, in which he attempted to prove that the Marquis of 
Lansdowne was the real author of the letters of Junius. He 
was answered by a correspondent who, without producing any 
reason for disputing their composition by the Marquis, en- 
deavoured to prove that they might have been written by Lord 
Chatham. The latter of these oppositions is falsified by the | 


mere comparison of the letters of that celebrated nobleman to 


his son with those of Junius, and the habits of the anonymous 
writer, appear, from his private correspondence, to have been 
more active than dignified. ‘The claims of Lord Lansdowne 
have since been ratified by a committee of booksellers, and if 
we are not misinfoimed, Mr. Woodfall himself attributes them 
to that nobleman. 

A single reference to page 124 of the second volume, in 
which Junius, under another signature, assails the character 
of that nobleman in the bitterest language of personal satire, 
has convinced the present writer of his former error, and may 
probably shake the opinion of the critics of the Row. 

The precautions adopted by Junius to prevent a discovery 
of his name, and person, sufficiently evinced the importance 
that he attached to his personal concealment : it is not impro- 


bable that his fortune was dependant on ministerial patrons. 
In one of his letters he says— . 


iy I must be more cautions than ever, I am sure I should not survive a 
discovery three days, or if I did, they would attaint me by bile.” 


But, considering his anxiety for concealment, this assertion 
VoL. 1. FP 
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of his senatsoial rank, has inore the appearance of artifice, than 
inadverteur. Iv one of his private letters he observes, — 
“ Re assured it is not in the nature of things. that they (the Cavendish 


. bea ‘ 
family) or you, or any body else, should ever know me, unless I make 
myself known: all arts, ur enquiries, or rewards would be useless.” 


But in other letters he seems to -be alarmed by the possibility 
of detection ;— 


“Tell me, candidly, (he says) whether you know or suspect who J 
am.” 
And afterwards, — 


“You must not write to me again, but be assured I will never desert 
you.” . 


Avain, 
“ Upen no account, nor for any reason whatever, are you to write to 
me, until I give you notice.” 


And in another letter :— P 


“ Change to the Somerset Coffee-house, and let no mortal know the 
alteration. I am persuaded you are too honest a man to contribute in 
any way to my destruction. Act honourably by me, and at a proper 


time you shail know me.” . 


A common name was chosen by Junius, and a common place 
of deposit indicated. The parcels from Junius himself were 
sent directly to the printing-office, and when a parcel or 
letter in return was waiting for him it was announced in the 
notices to correspondents as N.—E.—C.—A Letter.—Vindex. 
shall be considered, &c. &c. 

“ Don’t always use (he says) the same signal, any absurd Latin verse 
will answer the purpose.” 

The usual names of address were Mr. William Middleton, 
and Mr. John Fretly ; and the usual places of deposit Mun- 
day’s in Maiden Lane, and the Exchange and Somerset coffee- 
houses. He employed a confidential messenger, who might 
not, however, be aware of the importance of his mission. The 
extreme vigilance he at all times evinced, and the honourable 
forbearance of Mr. Woodfall, enabled him to” baffle every 
effort at discovery. 


“ Your letter (he says in one of his private notes) was twice refused 
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Jast night, and the waiter as often attempted to see the person who sent 
for it.” 

The warmth of his resentment at every attempt at discovery, 
is evinced by the subjoined letter which was intended to be 


seut to Mr. Garrick, but was superseded through the interven. 


tion ot Mr. Woodfall by a verbal message. 


“TO MR. DAVID GARRICK. 
' © fam very exactly informed of your impertinent enquiries, and of the 
information you so busily sent to Richmond, aud with what triumph and 
exultation it was received. [knew every particuiar of it the nextday. Now 
mark me, vagabond! keep to your Pantomuimes, or be assured you shall 
hear of it. Meddle no more, thou busy informer , it is in my power to 
make you curse the hour which you dared to interfere with 
JUNIUS.” 

On the literary and moral character of Junins we shall take au 
early opportunity of expressing our sentimenis ; aud in the mean 
tine it only remains that we should thank the Editor of these 
volumes for the copious stores of original information, and 
literary gratification that he has opened to the pubiic, and to 
suggest that, by extending the number of his fac-similes, he 
will sti!l more effectually contribute to the discovery of the 
author himself or to the refutation of the unfounded clainss of 
vanity or folly. aa - BB. 





Remorse a tragedy by S. T. Col:ridge, published by 
W. Pople, Chancery Lane, Sv. price 3s- 


The first production of the Medern Shakespeare, for suck 
is the title by which his judicious friends have chosen to 
distinguish the author of a tragedy iv which the diction is 
laboriously «ffeminate, the various compartments of the diatogue 
dove-tailed into each other with scrupulous exactness, and one 
eterna! effort to astonish and delight, stroys the chaim of the 
successful passages, and agravates the disappointment and dis- 
gust of the reader at oecasionai examples of bathos oi insipidity, 
We wiliingly confess indeed that we hiave read Mr. Coleridges 
tragedy with cousidersble pleasure ; as oue of the best produc- 
hons of a vicious and pedantic schoo), exhibiting frequent 
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examples of original genius surmounting the fetters of prejudice 
and false taste by which it was encumbered ; and as containing 
many insulated passages of considerable pathos and beauty, 
notwithstanding their faults of tumor and aficctatian, it possesses 
unusual and unexpected merit ; but that it has any pretensions 
to superior excellencies'as a drama; that it displays an intuitive 
knowledge of the human character; a magic power of exciting 
and developing the complicated passions of the soul; or that 
practiced skill in the business of the drama, which atones by 
the irresistable interest of incident and situation for the absence 
of more impostant qualities, we firmly deny. The perusal and 
reperusal of the tragedy, has moie and more impressed us with 
a conviction that Mr. Coleridge may have been born a didactic 


human heart, or a-minute acquaintance with the character and 
operation of the human passions, he has no legitimate _pre- 
tenisons. 

But the managers and performers declare it to bea fine tragedy; 
Elliston isin raptures, and Tom Dibdin in the exercise of his 
professional duty is speechless with extay. Arnold the 
Monarch and the Magnus Apollo of regenerated Drury; 
Johnstonian Raymond too; the immortal author of that elegant 
and classical production the life of Dermody; whose looks — 
are full of wisdom, and whose very gestures’ indicate philo- | 
sophy; and Thomas Dibdin, the determined enemy of puns 
and quibbles, who shrinks with horror from the jingling of un- 
meaning rhymes, and the great object of whose literary culti- 
vation, are elegance and simplicity of style, and chastity of dic- 
tion, all declare, that, since the time of Shakspeare, sa wonder- 
ful a production has not appeared to improve the taste and 
awake the feelings of a British public. But we all know that 
managers and actors are the most friendly, obliging, good-tem- 





sible that, on this occasion, their judgment may have been 
guided by their wishes, 

With respect to the characters, we have already observed 
that Ordonio has been drawn without any determinate outline 
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to sketch : that Remorse is only the secondary impulse by which 
he is guided, and that even when that sentiment is called into 
action, it is imperfectly developed. A weekly critic has drawn an 
ingenious and fanciful portrait of a man whom he presents to 
his readers as the Ordonio of Mr. Coleridge, but it has no re- 
semblance to its avowed original. When Ordonio presents the 


goblet to Alvar, he displays neither the magnanimity of des- 


perate courage, nor the sensibility of Remorse. Selfish and 
relentless lust (for it would be profanation to the name of dove, 
to apply it to the passion of Ordonio) awakens his rage and 
suspicion at the opening of the scene, and, as the business pro- 
ceeds, liis soul is exclusively possessed by rancorous and 
pitifully revenge. 

It has been observed that nothing can be more absurd than 
that Isidore, who, in the warmth of his former: gratitude, 
had consented to assassinate the rival of his preserver, 
should afterwards refuse to aid in his pretended: incantations ; 
and though the objection appears less striking when we reflect 
that, subsequent to the attempt at assassination, Isidore had 
discovered the relation of Alvar to Ordonio, it cannot be en- 
tirely evaded. Were Mr. Coleridge, however, to omit the ex- 
clamation, “ I'll perish first,” and thus to leave the audience 
in doubt of Isidore’s final determination, should he fai’ in 
another expedient satifactory to his master; this character, 
whatever may be its other claim to critical praise, would - 
sess at least merit of consistency. 

But the great fault of the piece is its exuberant volubility of 
soliloquy and dialogue. : Instead of proceeding through their 
parts with the forcible, but expressive rapidity of actual ‘pas- 
sion, the dramatis persone indulge in their most agitated mo- 
ments, and on the very brink of anxious expectation or pre- 
cipitate revenge, inlong and flowery descriptions of the scenery 
that surrounds them, in narratives of dreams, and fancies, and 
sweet remembrancies ; in rhetorical raptures, and splendid am- 
plifications of imagery. The following speech of Teresa, which 
exhibits some pretension to poetical power, far exceeds the 
proper limits of dramatic expansion, and betrays the usual 















































the passage to which our strictures refer. Let the reader call 
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faults of its author's school of poetry, tumor and affectation. 3 
fanciful allusion, and laborious conceit. | 


a ee ee ee it 


There are woes 
Ill bartered for the GArisHNeEss of joy! 
If it be wretched with an untired eye: 
To watch those skiey tints, and this green ocean ; 
Or ia the sultry hour bencath some rock, 
My hair dishevei:'d by the pleasant sea breeze, 
To shape sweet visions, and live o’er again 
All past hours of delight! Ifit be wretched 
To watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there ; 
To go through each minutest circumstance 
Of the blest meeting ; and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them; 
(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, 
Who drest her in her buried lover's cloaths, 
And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft, 
Hung with her lute, and play’d the self same tune 
He used to play, and listened to the shadow 
Herself had made)——if this be wretchedness, 
And if indeed it be a wretched thing 
To trick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 
That I had died, died just ere his return! -ac. &e. 


After this model it is obvious that any one of. the performers, 
may occupy the scene for any required length of time, wlth good 
set speechies, signifying nothing. To the introduction of rhetorical 
flourishes, and abortive attempts at tenderness of sentiment, Mr 
Coleridge has sacrificed much of the dramatic interest of whic 
the fable was susceptable. : 

On the absurd profaneness of the invocation we expressed our- 
selves with considerable warmth in our strictures of last month, 
but as some of our readers might contlude from the silence of 
the daily and weekly critics, that we had censured a violation of 
propriety aud common sense that did not exist, we shall quote 


to his remembrance, that the person who utters the following in- 
vocation ® himself the Alvar whose spirit he supplicates ; that 
while he addresses the. throne of heaven, he is the principal 
actor ina scene of deception and unreal mockery, and call: 
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the almighty to witness the truth of his pretended powers; and 
then decide on the piety of the author, and the discrimination of 


a British audience. 


Soul of Alvar! 

Hear our soft suit, and HEED my milder spell : 

So inay the Gates of Paradise, unbarr’d,. 

CrasE thy swift toils! Since haply thou art one 

. Of:that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 

Girdle this ROUND earth in a D1zzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard : 

Fithest unheard! &c. &c. 

Were another Scriblerus to arise, and elucidate the art of 

sinking by recent examples, he could not find a more useful 
auxiliary than Mr. Coleridge. Behold the proofs. 


“ How sad she look’d and pale! but not like guilt— 
And her calm tones, sweet as a song of mercy. 

IF THE BAD SPIRIT RETAIN’D HIS ANGEL’S VOICE, 
HELL SCARCE Were HELL, And why not innocent, 
Who meant to murder me might well cheat her ? 

But ere she married him he’d stained her honor ; 

Ah! there ’'M HAMPER’D! ! ! 


Again, 


a. 


“In the assassins heart, they MADE THEIR TERMS.” 


Females recording in the anquish of exeruciating remem- 
brance, the pangs and arrows. of former years, do not as in 
the subjoined passage, recal the words for the purpose of shew- 
ing their metaphorical ingenuity. 


The very wish, too, languished, 
With the fond hope that nursed it. 
The sick babe drooped at the bosom of its famished mother. 


Mr. Coleridge sometimes disgusts, by affected homeliness, 
and sometimes confounds by the absolute absence of meaning. 
He speaks of a person being waned to melancholy, ofa scathing 
curse, and the airs of love. 

The author of a New Art of Prosody, must in common gra- 
titude inscribe his treatise to Mr. Coleridge, e. g. 
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We loiter yet awhile to enjoy the sEA breeze, 
“ And she spoke to me with her INNOCENT face, 
That voice that INNOCENT FACE, 


My life wearied me, and but for the imperative voice.” 


In the first of these examples, as well as in the following, 
and many other instances, he compels the reader by the ad 
justment of the pause to.lay the prosodial emphasis on an un- 
emphatic adjective, and on the unaccented syllable of a tr- 
syllable. 


“ Here where her Last kiss when with suppressed feelings” &c. 


The preface to the tragedy of Remorse is without ex- 
ception the most slovenly and incoherent performances that 
ever appeared from the pen of a gentleman pretending to cri- 
tical talent, and accustomed to composition. If Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s threatened Essay on the Theatres have any resemblance 
tothis specimen of his prose, woe be to the purchaser of the 
copy right! 

Of all the females who could have been selected to fill the 
part of Teresa, Miss Smith was in all probability the worst 
calculated for the task. It is impossible for this lady to assume - 


the appearance, of loveliness, or of interesting sensibility. It 


is in the expression of the less amiable passions, of the more 
violent emotions of hatred jealousy, and revenge: in the re- | 
presentation, of woe worn misanthropy, or comfortless despair 
that she excells herself and electrifies the audience. In sueli 
parts as Cora and Teresa, she bears on her features the cha- 
racter of distressed old maidism; the most unfortunate, 


expression of which the countenance of a female is succep- 
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wing, POETRY. 
he ad ss 
an un: a <— 
ath | 
BALLADE DE MARIGUY. 
&c. aS 
it ex- Si amour est un doux servage, 
s that Si l’on ne peut trop estimer 
tocri- (9 Les plaisirs ou Amour engage, 
Cole. Qu’on est sot de ne pas aimer, 
blance - Mais sil’on se sent en flamer, 
of the D’un feu dont l’ardour est extreme, . : 
Et qu’on n’ose pas l’exprime, 
il the B Qu’on est sot, alors que l’on aime! 
Bois : Si dans la fleur de son bel—age 
ty. It a Felle qui pourrait tout charmer, 
: aie a Vous donne sou czur en partage, | 
i. a. Qu’on est sot de ne pas aimer. | 
despair Mais s'il faut toujours s‘allarnier | i 
al Craindre, rougir,’devenir bléme ; 
e cha- Aussitot qu’on l’entend nommer, : 
tunate, Qu’on est sot alors que Il’ou aime. | 
succep- 


Pour complaire au plus beau visage 
Qu’amour puisse jamais former, | 
S'il ne faut rieu q’un doux language, 
Qu’on est sot de ne pas aimer ; 
Mais quand on se voit consumer, 
Si la belle est tojours’ de meme, 
Sans que rieu la puisse animer 


Qu’on est sot alors que l’on aime. 
VoL.ur. | Q 
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If love be a bondage pleasing, 
In whose chains we gladly move, 
A pain voluptuously teazing, 
Then how blest are they who love ; 
But if love’s a raging fire 
Human fortitude to prove, 
A tort’ring, ceaseless, vain desire, 
How blest are they who do-not Jove! 


If for one dear, one lovely fair, 

Whose warmth with coy reluctance strove, 
Virgins the nuptial couch prepare, 

I sigh and envy those who love. 
But if far some relentless maid 

Whose heart nor vows, nor tears can move, 
I see life’s youthful roses fade, 

I cry, “a long farewell to love ¥” 





If it be extacy to languish, 
More mute and constant than the dove, 
Or bliss to tell a tale of anguish, 
Blest are they who fondly love. 
But if love be nought but madness, 
And lost to truth the lovers fancy rove, 
Avaunt, thou source of human sadness ! 
Accursed be thy sway, relentless love! 
H. 
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1815. Jan. 25, Remorse, Harlequin and Humpo. 


25, ib. ib, 
« 26. ib. ~ ib, 
i 97, ik. ib. 
as 28, ib, ib. 
aa 29, ib. ib. 


30, Oratorio of the Messiah. 
Feb. 1, Remorse, Harlequin and Humpo. 





a 2, ib, ib. 
a 3, ib. ib. 
« 4, ib. ib. 
= 5, ib. ib. 
oe 6, She Would and She Would Not, ib. 


8, Remorse, ib. 
9, Castle of Andalusia, ib. 


. 10, Remorse, *Absent Apotliecary (first time). ‘ 
a 11, Clandestine Marriage, ib. 

e 12. Remorse, Hit or Miss. 

a 13, False Alarms, How to Die for Love. 

~ 15, Remorse, Harlequin and Humpo. 

ee 16, Castle of Andalusia, Lvishman in London. 


can 17, Jane Shore, Review. 
wa 18, Way to Keep Him, Quaker, 


a 19, Remorse, Harlequin and Humpo. 

4 20, Devils Bridge, Honest Thieves. 

@ 22, Honey Moon, Harlequin and Humpo, 
2 23, Devils Bridge, Mayor of Garratt, 
mn 24, Remorse, Harlequin Humpo. 
7 . 25, Devil’s Bridge, Birth Day, 





*It has, almost invariably, been the custom of periodical critic¢ 
to suffer unsuccessful productions of the drama to sink inte 
oblivion, with nothing but a slight record of their title, and of 
their failure: and to consider the, perhaps, hasty judgement 
of a mixed and tumultuous audience, as a definitive criterion 
of the merits of the piece. : 
_ The literary fame however so recently acquired by the author 


Q 2 
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we NS 
of the Absent Apothecary, as well as tHe struggle on the part of 
the manager, to obtain a fair hearing of the production, qnd the 
real judgement of the town on its merits; gives this farce too 
much consequence for a Theatrical Inquisitor, to sufier it to 
sink silently into the oblivion fo which the voices of two audien. 
ces appear to have conjemned it. 

The sensation of pleasure created by any object, is ever 
‘greatly lessened by anticipation, even though the object itself is 
in reality equal to that which we had any right to anticipate, | 
Public curiosity: had been excited, and public expectation 4 
raised by the intelligence that a farce from the pen of the young- 
ger author of the celebrated satire upon the Rejected Addresses, 
was about tu be produced on the boards of Drury Lane. 

To these expectations, and to the well grounded opinion of 
the superior talent of the author, the disappointment of the town 
at the unsuccessful attempt which we are now recording, may 
in some measure be attributed. 

We will however lay a sketch of the farce before our realers, 
that those who were not present at its representation may form 
their own opinion of the justice of its condemnation. 

Bolus an absent apothecary, so named from his constantly 
remembering to forget every thing which his avocations require 
him to perform; is the unsuccessful enamorato of Miss Omen, 
the daughter of a neighbour who had dreamt of the lucky nuu- | 7 
ber that had produced him a five thousand pounds prize in the * 
lattery, and wliose name forms the prologue to his character. 
This lady is at the same time addressed, by Mr. Patrick 
O’Fagan, and by a young sailor supposed to be at sea, the for. J 
ner of whom though possessing no more of the ladys love than 3 
the Absent Apothecary, is by his hibernian candour and genero- [ 
sity, more entitled to her esteem, while the young son of Neptune. | 
has carried off the prize of her best affections. 

The plot of the farce consists in the attempt of the knight of 
the pestle, to outwit his [rish rival, and to efface the image of 
the absent sailor from the bosom of his mistress, by substituting 
that of the Absent Apothecary. 

To accomplish these objects, he forges a letter from the purser 
of the ship in which the absent lover is supposed to be sailing, pur, 

erting that he has died suddenly, that his stock has been gold to 
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 detray the expences of his sickness, and that there is no prize 
~] money due to him. He also: hires himself as footman in the 


family of Mr. Omen, for the purpose of availing himself of 
every advantage of the situation, and of preventing the visits of 
his other rival. 

The letter is received as authentic information by the father, 


} but ts doubted upon pretty good reasons for a young lady, by the 


daughter.—The case is proposed to be ret’ rred to a famous 
conjuror in the neighbourhood, an« as the climax of his t:vention, 
the apothecary bribes the oracle, and disguised in his con- 
stellated robe, and flowing beard, meets his mistress witi the 
intention of confirming by his prescience the truth of the letter 
she had received. | 
Unfortunately however for this scheme the sailor had returned, 
and discovering the stratagem, foils his rival with his own 
weapon; and when invoked by the pretended conjuror, 
actually emerges from the magic table in propria persona, 


|) shames the Absent Apothecary, shakes hands with his hibernian 


rival, and takes. possession of his Mistress. 
Suth is the plot of the piece; in which there are many 
whimsical situations, and much point of dialogue; but a want 


| of activity and bustle in the scenes made it fail to attract the 
| attention of the audience, whoon the first evening of its re- 


presentation, heard very little of the first aet, and scarcely a 
word of the second, while on the next, the house being for the 


| most part filled with the same spectators, who had the power 


of anticipating the scenes and who seemed to pay no attention 


not even so much chance of success as on the previous night. 

The preponderancy of verbal wiiticisms, and practical 
jokes was the prominent fault in the production.—An Author 
should be very fastidious in his choice of these materials for 
the failure of one does more injury, than the success of many, 
can produce benefit to the representation. The jude mote 
of this piece are however more adapted to enliven the conver- 
sation of the dinner table, than to attract the plaudits of an 
andience ; many of these are excellent,as the extemporary effu- 
sion of colloquial merriment, but will not beur criticism as the 
effort of thought and of the pen. 
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In the production of this piece we have to record a very 


proper attempt on the part of the manager to obtain a better 
criterion of the real judgment of the town than can possibly 
be procured from one audience. 


In the performance of a new play, the manager has thre 7 
objects in view. The first, the public—the second, the author iy 
-~and the third the interest of the property. The first is 7 
attained by a scrupulous attention’ to the merit of the perfor. a 
mance, which is repiesented, and by a due deference to the % 
opinion of those for whose pleasure they are produced. But | 
until the majority of one audience cau be proved to constitute 
the public, we must ever app'aud two or even three represen. 7) 7 
tations of every piece before it should be considered as finally 7 


condemned. By this means that party spirit which too often 
characterises theatrical proceedings, as well as the effects of © 
private animosities against individuals, are prevented from @ 
having so prominant an effect as may possibly be the case ona | 
single night of representation. By thus attaining the judge @ 
ment of the town, the duty towards the author is likewise per J% 
formed, by giving his piece a fair chance with the public and % 
the benefit of such alterations as the effect of the first nights 7 
representation may suggest. a 
With respect to the third object, of the Manager’s attention, a 
namely, the interests of proprietors which are committed to their if 
care, it should be recollected that the production of every § 
piece requires great expences, and an infinity of attention, and 4 
trouble on the part of the manager, performers, and every de 7% 
scription of theatrical operators, which renders a failure, of © 
serious loss to the concern, and makes in doubly necessary that di 
the condemnation of a single audience, which may be influenced | 
by a variety. of interests unconnected with the merit of the 
piece, should not be considered as definitive; and, if we may 
be allowed to compare small things with great, let those who 
censure this opinion, and these proceedings, recollect that to 
its influence our former managers owe the present pleasure of 
witnessing the performance of the School for Scandal and the 
Rivals, on the boards of Drury, which would have been con: 
demned to oblivion, had the decision of the majority of one au- 
dience been considered as the genuine opinion of the public. 5. 
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y three ‘ 
th a 1813. Jan. 26, Students of Salamanca ; Harlequin and Red Dwarf. 
author an 97, Ib.; ib. 
first is 7 28, Midas; Love, Law, and Physic; ib. 
perfor. 29, Students of Salamanca ; ib. 
to the ~ 30, Oratorio. 
. Bx ° Feb. 1, Pizarro; Harlequin and Red Dwarf. 
oatia : Be 2, Students of Salamanca ; Bombastes. 
. on pe 3, Midas; Love, Law, and Physic; Red Dwarf. 
resen- 2) . 4, Renegade; ib. 
finally 9% 5, Lord of the Manor ; ib. 
o often 4 6, Midas; Love, Law, and Physic ; ib. 
8, *Jane Shore; Poor Vulcan. 
lf af 9, Iron Chest; ib. 
rom be! 10, Wonder; ib. 
se ona 4 11, Renegade ; ib. 
judge 3 -12, Midas; Love, Law, and Physic; Pantomiue. 
ise pel aa 13, Soldier's Daughter; Poor Vulcan. 
; 15, Pizarro; Pantomine. 
ht’ 4 16, Wonder ; Poor Vulcan. 
nights 17, Love for Love; Devil to Pay. 
oe .18, Midas; Love, Law, and Physic; Pantomime, 
tention, | 19, Country Girl; Turnpike Gate. 
to their fam : 20, Isabella; Poor Vulcan. 
22, As You Like It; Pantomime. 
| ia 23, Love for Love; Devil to Pay. 
an, oF 24, Isabella; Perouse. 
very de 7 . 
lure, of @ 
ary that a * A Miss Douglas whom we remember to have seen on the 
canal i Southampton stage, made her first appearance before a London 
- of the | audience in Alicia. Her choice of a play was, in our opinion, 
we naj singularly injudicious. Its author while he exhibits occasional 
ann weed glimpses of pathos, or sublimity, appears to have. been utterly 
that to destitute of dramatic judgement. Throughout the -tragedy 
panne there is no subordination of parts, no sacrifice of trivial and 
ond @ agen circumstances to one grand and powerful effect. 
sas ell : lalogues between Glo’ster and his favourites are as minute 
> one au i and extended as if the scenes in which they occur, were essential to 


blic, B the business of the drama, or az if the fate of the protector, 
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aud net of Hastings were dependant on the issue of their 








ecunci's. The first three acts are insupportably tedious, and 
even an *‘indulge.t” audience is apt to transfer its dissatisfac. 
tien from the piece to the actress. The only scenes that 
aweken the interest or the pity of the spectators, are the part. 
ing between Hastings and Alicia; the final interview between 
Alicia and Jane Shore, and the death of the latter; yet the 
exit of Alicia is so unfortunately contrived that the critic iy 
dissatisfied, and the casual spectator, awaits with impatience 
her return. - 

The personal attractions of Miss Douglas are by no means 
of a character to seduce even the warmest critic from the cold 


and rigid performance of his duty. Her face is pitted with 
the small-pox, and is not remarbable for the loveliness or® 
flexibility of its expression. An unmeaning stare supplies the 
place of occular fascination, and conscious of her own defects 
she interposes her hands between her countenance and the 
spectators, whenever it becomes her duty to express the more 
ardent and complicated passions. Her action is singularly 


ungraceful and monotonous. With outstretched arnis, project. 
ing chin, and elevated shoulder, she listens to the speeches o? 
her lover, and at the fall of every cadence, or the termination 
of every sentence, steps one pace beck, resumes her upright 
position, and suffers her arms to drop inanimate like the 
dangling appendages of a counsellor’s wig, or the limbs of a 
toy-shop harlequin that obey the impulse of gravity as often.as 
its school-boy actor quits the string.’ She reminded us on some 
occasions of her patronness, Mrs. Jordan, whenever that lady 
wishes to be graceful; but what in the one is inability in the 
other is affectation ; and though the figure of Miss Douglas, be 
not sufficiently feminine and elastic, for graceful modulation, or 
easy movement, she may, by assiduous study of her profession 
attain the negative merit of inoffensive action. The change 
will be as advantageous to herself as pleasing to the world, for 
we witnessed her continual struggle at effect; her heaving 
bosom and distorted limbs, with mingled emotions of pity and 
astonishment. : , 
To atone for the defects of her countenance her action, and 
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her person; she possesses a powerfull, and expressive voice, a 
sonorous elocution: and unusual judgement of delivery. Her 
mode of utterance is usually effective, yet seldom degenerates 
into rant, and never assumes the resemblance of lisping affec- 
tation. ler inflections of tone are extremely happy: she rises 


without abruptness and falls with audible and sonorous dis- 
tinctness. Her voice is more characteristic, however, of vehe- 
ment and womanly passion, than of lovelivess or sensibility. 
In that numerous range of parts, which require for their effee- 
tive personification, the excellencies of voice and elocution, 
rather than the perfections of feature or of countenance, as 
Jane Shore herself and many of the best characters of Mrs. 
Powell, she is likely to excell all the second-rate candidates 
for public favour, whom the last two seasons have produced. 
The British Press in giving an account of Miss Dougias 
applies to her action the epithet grand: if grandeur be synoni- 
mous with something the very opposite to grace or dignity, they 
are perfectly correct, and bya similar licence of interpretation, 
they may assert, without fear of contradiction, that she laboured 
at her entrée under “ insupportable feelings.” The unmeasured 
extravagance of their eulogy when they prognostigate a 
*‘ bright day” from the present dawning of her dramatic talent 
and deem her worthy of a place as the long looked for suce:s- 
sor of Mrs. Siddons, is an insult on the good taste of the pub- 
lic, and a severe satire on the obiect of their praise. If they 
prize the debutante of this night above the tragic heroine of 
the rival theatre, who can confide in their dramatic judgement ! 
If they have feit the merits of Miss Smith, but are reluctant to 
acknowledge them, in what language shall we best express our 
indignation at their sacrifice of public duty to private interest ? 
Miss Marriot was the representative of Jane Shore. The 
natural powers of this lady are above the common level of the- 
atrical talent ; but the defects of her articulatio: aud delivery 
are such as would cloud the most splendid excellence, aud rob 
the most meritorious industry of its reward. How often must 
it be repeated to the children of Thespis, that perpetuai empha- 
sis is no emphasis at all; that the important words of a sen- 
fence can only be expressed with appropriate energy, when 
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there is some distinction between the emphatical syllables and’ 
those that claim no elevation above the zommon level of dis- 
course; and that this distinction cannot be preserved but hy 
the sparing and judicious application of the emphasis. Let 
all the privates of the foot-guards be dressed in the uniform 
of the officers, and where will be the distinction of military 
rank? Miss Marriot not only lays a stiong » 1d aspirated era- 
phasis on every word, or every other word, (3 she does some- 
times permit the articles to pass without a marked utterance) 
but overwhelms the end of every inaportant word in a nasal 
upper toe, or a strong inspiration of the breath. This, with 
the frequency of her sobs and tears, for in her opinion, persons 
in distress must weep incessantly, gives to her delivery the tone 
of affected monotony, and renders it so indistinct as to be fre- 
quently inaudible. We are conscious of the imperfection of 
our characters, but cannot help supposing that, were some 
typographical critic to embody the delivery of Miss Marriot, 
it would be ina form net dissimilar to this : the h’s denoting 
a deep-drawn sigh :— 

Tam a-h! (sob) mo-h! ther-h! (sob), and that vile-h! bar- 
ba-h! (sob) rian, has robb’d (sob) me of-h! (sob) my— 
babe! Meaning, gentle reader, “I am amother, and that 
vile barbarian has robb’d me of my babe.” 

In the extremity of feeling, when her emotions are excited 
to unpremeditated expression, this defect no longer exists, and 
her powers, while they burst into full display, at once surprise 
and delight the audience. In the scene before Alicia’s door, 
and in her expiring agonies, she obtained, and deserved re- 
peated plaudits. | 

Mr. Charles Kemble is a gentleman of considerable natural 
endowments, improved by education, and is, take him all in 
all, a respectable actor. Yet, we could not avoid asking our. 
selves whether, if any other individual had undertaken, with 
the same qualifications for the task, the important character of 
Hastings, he would have been received with the same indul- 
gence. In his personation of that celebrated courtier, there 
was too much of the chamberlain, and too little of the poli- 
tician, the statesman, andthe lover. The character is destitute 
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of attraction, and Mr. Kemble left it as he found it. ; 
After the tragedy of Jane Shore, the burletta of Poor Vulcan 

was revived for the amusement and instruction of the enlightened 

handience of the first theatre in the world. Its reproduction 





E must have subjected the managers to considerable expence, 


and it is to be lamented that their liberality was not equalled 
by their judgment. The first scene opens with a view of the 


7} Gods on Mount Olympus, to the great delight of their eppo- 


site neighbours, the deities of the gallery. After singing a few 
minutes for their own amusement, at least if we may judge by 
the effect of their vocal efforts, they agree to descend upon 
the earth and assume the garb and the manners of men. Vul- 
can (Fawcet) is changed into Crump, a blacksmith ; Jupiter 
(Incledon) into Scud, a country-squire ; Adonis (Sinclair) into 
Joe, a shepherd; Mars (Slader) into a drill-serjeant; and Ve- 


“nus (Miss Bolton) into Maudlin, Vulcan’s wife. The part of 


Grace, a tefrestial female, was personated by Mrs. C. 
Kemble. After Venus has exhibited on this nether earth her 
talents for intrigue, the gods resume their pristine state, and 


ee resolve to have a dance on Mount Ida. We are accordingly 
| presented with a ballet of rustic gods and Bacchantes, and the 


curtain drops. It is obvious that whatever pleasure is derived 
from the contrivance of this burletta, must depend on its sub- 
servience to the vocal display of the principal performers. 
There is nothing in the ballet, or the tricks and intrigues of the 


| deities during their stay on earth, that was worthy of revival. 


But ‘as placing the actors in situations favourable to the exhibi- 
tion of vocal talent, the structure of the piece was not desti- 
tute of merit. Its original author does not seem to have filled 
up his own outline, and we regret that the managers have not 
supplied the defect. There is scarcely a song a-piece; the 
duetts are inartificially constructed; nor is there any thing to 
call forth exertion, or awaken the enthusiasm of the auditor. 
A continued dialogue, set to verse, requires, for the purpose of 
relief, much more striking and frequent interruptions than the 
burletta contains. The indulgence granted to the revival was 
owing to the acting of Fawcett in Vulcan, but the marks of 
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approbation at the fall of the curtain were few and suspi- 
cions. ; 

Mrs. Campbell, formerly Miss Wallis, has made her re-appear- 
ance on the London beards in the character of Isabella. The 
attempt was a bold one; Mrs. Siddons, in this character, ex- 
celled herself; in the scenes of agonizing sorrow, Miss Smith 
had already obtained the applause of criticism; and with such 
precursors in her view, the selection of her part gave little in- 
dication of that diffidence, which, from the beginning till the 
conclusion of the play, overpowered her feelings, and repressed 
the full display of her talents. Yet it was- easy to discover 
that she is an assiduous pupil in the school of Mrs. Siddons; 
that ber tones and gestures are studiously formed after those 
of her original ;‘and that, independent of personal imitation, 
the general principle and outline of her acting is founded on 


the accurate observation of her.predecessor. But the extension 


of pause, the full, minute, and expanded developement of the 
business of the scene, the assiduity that leaves nothing to be 
supplied by the imagination of the spectator, and that descends 
even in the rapidity of passion to minute indications of cha- 
racter and manners; and the scrupularity that would rather 
fatigue the auditor by the studied exhibition of superfluous 
beauties, than delight him at the occasional expence of cor- 
rectness, with a spirited and hasty sketch: while they commu- 
nicate a finished and appropriate effect to the professional efforts 
of a Siddons and a Kemble, tend only to render the defects of: 
incapable imitators more deplorably striking. Mrs. Campbell 
is an interesting woman of matronly appearance and deport- 
ment, rather above than below the middle size, with a face 
expressive of the amiable and domestic passions. Her voice is 
good, and her enunciation distinct: but, if we may judge from 
the specimen of this night, she is unequal to the successful 
personation of the higher characters of the drama; her coun- 
tenance has one fixed and uniform character; her gait and 
attitudes have more of the sluggish lamguor of indisposition 
than the easy self-possession of a mistress of the stage, and her 
natural tones would indicate the domestic affection or distress 
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PF of sentimental comedy more forcibly than the conflicting 
es passions of the tragic heroine. It is but justice, however, to 
observe, that our involuntary comparison of her Isabella with | 
that of Mrs. Siddons, and the dithdence under which she evi- 


dently laboured, exposed her on her re-appearance to many 
disadvantages. We shall recur to her performances at an early 
epportunity. : 


——.- 


MRS. JORDAN IN VIOLANTE. 


Criticism has long since exhausted its powers in celebrating 
the dramatic talents of Mrs. Jordan; nor is it our duty to 
enter into the minute detail of excellencies so warmly felt, and 
so universaily uuderstood. We would venture to observe, 
however, that at her age, and with her figure, she would do well 
to lay aside the characters of Peggy and Miss Prue, and con- 
fine herself to buxom widows and ladies of second-rate fashion, 
The virulent and unmanly attack of the Editor of the Times, 
on this lady, has already been noticed in the present number. 
Since the article at page 80. was written, the attack has been 
met by,the following explanation :-— 


To the Editor. 
SiR, 

Though I did not see the morning print that contained the 
paragraph alluded to in your liberal and respectable paper of 
yesterday, yet I was not long left in ignorance of the abuse 
it poured out against me; this I could silently have submitted 


‘to, but I was by no means aware that the writer of it had taken 


that opportunity of throwing out insinuations, which he 
thought might be injurious, to a no less honourable than illus- 
trious Personage. 

In the love of truth, and in justice to his Royal Highness, I 


think it my duty thus: publicly and unequivocally to declare, 
that his liberality to me has been noble and generous in the 


highest degree; but not baving it in his power to extend his 
bounty beyond the term of his own existence, he has, with his 
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accustomed goodness and consideration, allowed me to endea. 
vour to make that provision for myself, which an event, that 
better feelings than those of interest, make me hope I shall 
never live to see, would entirely deprive me of. This, then, 
Sir, is my motive for returning to my profession. 1 am too 
happy in having every reason to believe, that, under these 
circumstances, I shall not offend the public at large, by seek- 
ing their support and protection-—and while I feel that I pos. . 
sess those, [ shall patiently submit to that species of unmanly 
persecution, which a female, so peculiarly situated, mus! 
always be subject‘to. Ever ready to acknowledge my ¢e. 
ficiencies in every respect, I trust I may add, that I shall never 
be found wanting in candour and gratitude; nor forgetful of 
the veneration that every individual should feel for th 
good opinion of the public. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your much obliged humble Servant, 

D. JORDAN, 


| INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 

It is credibly reported that some time in the present month, 
manager Raymond said a good thing ! whlch was answered with 7 
great credit to himself by manager Arnold. Qu. the degree of 
excellence attached to the latters repartee ? Ra 





Mr. Elliston has been {observed during the last month, to — 


converse for ten minutes together, without mentioning himself 
or the Surry theatre! ! ! 
On Wednesday evening Sheridan hastened from his residence 


in spite of the rules of decorum and prudence, to the Argyle- ft 
rooms Masquerade, and in order to assume an effectual disguise, 7% 
attended in a state of{apparent sobriety. During the early part 


of the evening, he escaped without being recognized by his 
most intimate friends; but the negus was too tempting to be fe- 
sisted and about three o’clock he began to resume his naz 
tural character. We have not learned whether he returned to 


his legitimate habitation, or slept as he has long wished to do 
at theSt. Alban’s Hotel. 





Printed by R. Keeley, 
Grange-court, Carey Street. 
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